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PREFACE 


This book is the result of my continuous teaching and 
research for about fifteen years at the post-graduate level in 
the University of Kalyani. During my studentship I was 
deeply impressed by the colourful events in the different 
facets of our national life in the 19th century—religious, 
social, political, cultural and educational. The unprecedent- 
ed and tremendous explosion of knowledge and cultural afflu- 
ence in different fields of our national life in the nineteenth 
century and in the beginning of the 20th century is common- 
ly known as Renaissance. The term ‘‘Renaissance’’ is of 
Western origin and in its expression it has many common 
features with our Indian counterpart though the backgrounds 
were entirely different. As a result of this cultural move- 
ment the entire arena of our national life received a new mo- 
mentum and direction. The impact of Western education 
and inspiration from our classical literature and ancient 
heritage filled with eternal values caused this change. Wes- 
tern liberal ideas flooded the Indian mind and created a new 
vista. The age-old tradition was at its crucial test. The 
Dark Age was followed by an Age of Illumination. This was 
possible because of the New Light of the age—the Light of 
New Education which was both a cause and effect of the 
Renaissance movement. It was this education which pro- 
duced far-reaching changes in other fields. That modern 
India evolved out of the awakening of the 19th century is a 
historical truth. The national achievements for which we 
now feel proud and our country is honoured in the comity of 
nations are the direct outcome of the 19th century Renais- 
sance movement. The Indian Renaissance gave birth to a 
galaxy of eminent personalities like Raja Rammohan, Radha- 
kanta Deb, Vidyasagar, Derozio, M. G. Ranade, Dayananda, 
Aurobinda, Vivekananda, Rabindranath and others who con- 
tributed immensely to the educational development in India 
during the Renaissance period. The Renaissance produced the 
greatest change, in my opinion, in the domain of education 
and naturally it attracted my attention most. I have tried my 
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best to focus my attention on the major events of that great 
cultural upheaval with particular reference to its impact on 
education. I keenly felt the need of a book containing a 
comprehensive account of the development of education in 


the Renaissance perspective. This book is the product of 
that long felt need. 


There are a large number of sources both primary and 
secondary on this most fascinating chapter of modern Indian 
history. I have consulted majority of them. I am greatly 
indebted to the National Library, Calcutta, for the help 
which I received from it in writing this book. Lastly, I 
acknowledge may sincere gratitude to the Managing Director 
of Firma KLM (P) Ltd., Calcutta, for his kind consent to 
publish the book at an éarly date. 


Though the book is mainly intended for the Honours and 
Post-graduate students in History of Modern Indian Educa- 
tion, yet, I think, the teachers and students of history and 
general readers may get pleasure in going through it. My 


labour will be rewarded if the purpose is served for which it 
is intended. 


Biswa Ranjan Purkait 
“Kamalkali’’ , Dharampur, 
Chinsurah, Dist, Hooghly, 
West Bengal. 


CHAPTER I 
NATURE AND CONCEPT OF RENAISSANCE 


The word ‘‘Renaissance’’ is of French origin. Renaissance 
literally means rebirth or revival of ancient tradition, culture 
and literature. It implies a sense of awakening. It is sort 
of a revolutionary change in almost all the aspects of national 
life—social, cultural, literary and spiritual field of a nation. 
The Indian Renaissance in the first half of the 19th century, 
is basically different from that of European but its mode of 
expression was practically the same. The Indian Renaissance 
found its origin in Bengal. Bengal took the leadership in 
the cultural revolution and thought movement of India. 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale rightly observed : ‘‘What Bengal thinks 
to-day India thinks tomorrow.” Indian Renaissance was 
a thought movement. It was mainly confined to the mental 
domain. It broadened the mental horizon. Of course many 
external forces coloured this cultural awakening, yet it was 
mainly limited to the thought-process of the people. Euro- 
pean Renaissance originated chiefly from within. 


The Indian Renaissance was a very broad movement. 
It was a total movement. It included almost all spheres of 
life such as political, religious, economic, social, educational 
etc. The educational aspect of Renaissance was one of the 
constituents of the total moyement. In this respect the 
impact of western education, knowledge and culture was far- 
reaching. With the spread of western education the people 
began to derive fresh inspiration from the West. It created 
It broke through the traditional conservatism 
and superstition. It broadened the mental horizon, All 
these resulted in a revolution in the arena of education. The 
time was one of intellectual ferment and unrest. A new 
cultural food from the West was the only panacea. The 
then second Lord Bishop (Bishop Heber ) of Calcutta ob- 
served that a change of most remarkable and extensive type 


a new vista. 
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was influencing Indian mind. The impetus came from dif- 
ferent directions. 


Background or causes of Renaissance : 


The all-embracing movement like Renaissance was not 
the product of a single cause. It was rather the cumulative 
effect of a large number of factors—political, social, reli- 
gious, economic literary, etc. After the decline of the Mughal 
empire there was no other political authority to fill this 
gap. The inevitable result was political disintegration. India 
was ruled by independent provincial rulers who had no in- 
terest in education or cultural taste. Culturally the entire 
society became stagnant. It lacked progressiveness. The 
old value system was in the moribund condition. It was to 
be replaced by new one. Casteism was deeply rooted in the 
soil. Traditional conservatism held the ground. Religious 
dogmatism reigned supreme. Economically the feudal sys- 
tem did not work well. The old system of economy crum- 
bled into pieces and it has to be replaced by a new one. 
Hence there was chaos and confusion almost in every aspect 
of life. A cultural vacuum was the inevitable outcome. 
The European missionaries came forward to fill this vacuum. 
The East India Company favoured their attempt. Progres- 
sive Indian opinion was also in favour of introducing new 
western thought in India. All these factors combined led 
to the tntroduction of western knowledge and culture in this 
subcontinent. As Bengal was the citadel of British imperia- 
lism naturally western thought found its first explosion in 
Bengal. Of course the other parts of the country did not 
lag behind. Bengal Renaissance had its sure repercussion on 
the rest of India. The Dark Age of India was thus followed by 
a movement of illumination that goes by the name of Renai- 
ssance. This was the background in which Bengal Renai- 
ssance originated. The factors directly or indirectly contri- 
buted to this cultural and thought movement may be sum- 
marised below : (1) Political disintegration, (2) Social stag- 
nation and conservatism, (3) Religious dogmatism, (4) Cul- 
tural vacuum and lag, (5) Feudal economy, (6) Casteism, 
(7) Loss of Values, (8) Loss of individual liberty, (9) Loss of 
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woman status, (10) Impact of British rule and (11) Influence 
of western knowledge and culture. 


Different aspects of Renaissance Movement : 


The Bengal Renaissance had different aspects : 


(1) It indicated a new interest in the study of classical 
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literature. Modern Bengali language originated in this 
period. But its mode of expression was chiefly lyri- 
cal. It was the vehicle of modern thought and ideas. 
William Carey of the Baptist Mission took lead in 
this regard. New books were translated in Bengali 
and new journals were published focussing western. 
ideas and thought. ‘‘Samachar Darpan’’, the first 
Bengali journal, was published by the Srirampur 
Baptist Mission in 1818. ‘‘Sambad Kaumudi” was 
edited by Raja Rammohan Roy. ‘‘Hindu Patriot” 
was edited by Harish Mookherjee. “‘Jnan Anwesan’’” 
was the mouthpiece of the young Bengal. 


Another important aspect of Renaissance was the 
recognition of individual worth. Renaissance in its 
essence is a humanist movement. Man is the first 
consideration in humanism. His interests are the 
main criteria. Every man and woman must be recog- 
nized. This humanist outlook led to the abolition of 
the old practices of “Sati? and child marriage. 
Widow remarriage came into vogue as a mark of 
humanism. 


The third important aspect of Bengal Renaissance was 
revivalism. It created a keen interest in the study of 
our classical literature including the Veads, the Maha- 
bharat, the Ramayana and the Gita. This led to the 
search or revaluation of our ancient cultural values. 


Bengal Renaissance was vitally related to rationalism. 
f blind faith and beginning of 


It marked the end o ag, 
reason. It produced scientific outlook and critical 


spirit. 
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In the finer aspects of life, the Bengal Renaissance 
also had its sure reflection. Arts, painting, music were 
influenced by this all-embracing cultural movement. 


Bengal Renaissance also produced national conscious- 
ness and democratic conception of life. 


Nature-study was its another important feature which 
created new discoveries and inventions. 


A new system of value was introduced by the Renais- 
sance in every aspect of the life of Bengal. 


(9) Emancipation of women was its another important 


feature. Women became more interested in educa- 
tion, culture, social and political life. 


(10) Individual liberty was recognized. It, of course, did 


not satisfy the conservative core of the society who 
raised a wall around them. 


Different schools of thought actively participating 
in the Renaissance movement : 


There were mainly four schools of thought who partici- 
pated prominently in this new awakening—the liberal refor- 
mists under the leadership of Raja Rammohan Roy, the con- 
servatives under the leadership of Raja Radha Kanta Deb, 
the radicals under the leadership of Henry Louis Vivian 


Derozio and the moderates under the leadership of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 


CHAPTER II 


RAJA RAMMOHAN ROY (1772-1833 )—THE PIONEER 
IN INDIAN RENAISSANCE MOVEMENT 


The Dark Age of mediaeval India was followed by an age 
of new, light and modernism. This was due to the advent 
of a powerful and magnetic personality like Raja Rammohan 
Roy who cleared away with a mighty sweep the accumulated 
debris of orthodoxy, conservativeness and unreason from 
Indian soil. He was a liberal reformer and leader of this 
group of reformists. His chief associates were David Hare 
and Dwarakanath Tagore. He was a celebrated reformer— 
religious, social and educational. He was well-versed both 
in Eastern and Western knowledge. He had profound intel- 
lect and keen interest almost in every aspect of life. He has 
truely been called the “‘first modern man” in this subconti- 
nent. He has rightly been described by Rabindra Nath 
Tagore as “‘Bhagirath of modernism” in India. Vivekananda 
attributed Rammohan the same quality when he described 
him as “the first man of new, regenerate India ‘‘The 
foundation of modern India that Rammohan laid was a great 
synthesis—a synthesis among three conflicting cultures, 
three conflicting civilizations—the Hindu, the Muslim and 
the Christian. Rammohan was the first to evolve a concord 
and convergence among three, thus ushering in the modern 
age’’. He was dead against mediaeval superstition and out- 
look. 

Rammohan is also the first true national and patriot in 
India though he pleaded for continuance of British rule for 
more than forty or fifty years in the interest of his country- 
men. He is the father of Indian nationalism. He was fully ac- 
quainted with the different provincial cultures. But he 
made a synthesis of these divergent cultures. He was a 
staunch supporter of national integration as he Was dead 
against casteism, communalism and racialism. He was in favour 
of communal harmony. He created a symphony of different 
communal tones. A true national is a true international. 
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Like Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru Rammohan was a true 
national as well as a true international. He was keenly in- 
terested in international affairs and had close understanding. 
and sympathy with the then liberal and progressive moye- 
ments in diferent parts of the globe. He was deeply influ- 
enced by the Irish Home Rule agitation, the struggle for 
independence in Greece, the reform struggle in England, the 
French Revolution in July, 1830. He strongly sympathised 
with the freedom movements in Spain, in Spanish America 
in 1823 and the revolution in Naples in 1821. He advocated 
free intercourse between nations. He is the first ambassador 
of India. On behalf of the Mughal Emperor who honoured 
him with the title of “RAJA”, Rammohan went to England 
to place the views of the Emperor before the British 
Monarch. He was a linguist of the first order. He knew as 
many as nine languages—Bengali, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French and English, 


Rammohan was a rationalist, a liberal as well as a radical 
thinker, Western radicals like Bentham and Roscoe greeted 
him as an equal ally. He wanted to introduce Benthamite 
Philosophy in India, He had synthetic view of life and cul- 
ture. He had deep faith in Upanishadik idealism and mono- 
‘theism. ‘He translated five of the principal Upanishads, to 
demonstrate to the general public that the Hindu scriptures 
themselves preached monotheism’’. He also translated in 
Bengali the authoritative text of Vedanta. Rammohan intro- 
duced eclectic Viewpoint in the field of religion. He had vast 
knowledge in Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Buddhism and 
Jainism. He was dead against idolatry (worship of images) 
and preached monotheism (unity of God), Rammohan seve- 
priestcraft and activities of the 
d him as heretic and deserter. 
f idolatry and its evil effects on 
the society and character of the common people. Thus 
Rammohan had the moral Courage and personali 
the existing perversions of the Hindu religion. “He advoca- 
ted the rationality and the perfect feasibility of theism and 
exposed the logical absurdities of idol-warship which destroys 
ithe texture of society and hinders moral progress,” 


ty to expose 


He was 
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the forerunner of Brahmo Samaj which later played a promi- 
nent role in cultural regeneration of Bengal. He first set up, 
just after his arrival in Calcutta in 1815, the Brahmo or 
Atmiya Sabha for Unitarian services which later was con- 
verted into Brahmo Sabha, on Aug, 20, 1828. Rammohan 
disliked the attitude of the Christian radicals as well əs the 
extreme Hindu conservatives. He wanted to synthetize the 
two. He neutralised the conservative core of the Hindu 
society and the radical christians. He gave a liberal expla- 
nation. His pamphlets on “‘true gospel” enraged the Chris- 
tians. Again his attack on idolatry was severely criticised 
by the Hindu conservatives. He was described by his op- 
ponents as anti-Hindu, deserter, rebel and heretic. But the 
fact was entirely different. The criticism levelled against 
him was quite baseless. He had deep faith in Hinduism and 
he wanted of reform it from within. He did not give up 
Hinduism. He remained within the fold of Hinduism. Ac- 
tually he started a purificatory movement within Hinduism. 
He gave a new explanation of true Hindu theism. Brahmo 
religion was not a new religion. It was a purified version of 


Hinduism, 

Rammohan was also a celebrated social reformer, a stern 
fighter against social evils and a champion of the socially 
oppressed. He wanted to regenerate the Indian society by 
abolishing the heinous practice of ‘‘Sati”’ (sacrifice of lives 
of Hindu widows in the funeral pyre of their husbands 
against their wishes) and the other old and obsolete social 
customs like polygamy and child marriage. He was a huma- 
nist with renaissance spirit and as such an ardent advocate 
of women emancipation. He demanded property rights for 
women for their economic rehabilitation. He was a strong 
advocate of the liberty of the individual and of the native 
press. He defended liberty of free expression of opinion. 
He advocated separation of the executive from the judi- 
ciary, trial by jury and indianisation of the services. ; In this 
regard he was greatly influenced by the liberal ideas of 
Montesqueau and Rousseau. He demanded use of English 
in law Courts in place of persian. He wanted to introduce 
progressive land reforms in the interest of the peasants or 
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raiyats. He protested vehemently against the miserable con- 
dition of the peasants and the misrule of the landlords. In 
this way Rammohan wanted to introduce sweeping constitu- 
tional and legislative reforms. Thus Rammohan upheld social 
reforms on the one hand and religious reforms on the other 
hand. Through the interaction of these reforms the moder- 
nism evolved and that is why he has rightly been called 
the ‘‘Father of modern India’’. 


In the field of educational reforms Rammohan’s contri- 
bution is remarkable and far-reaching. He was also a pio- 
neer in educational reforms. He made a cultural synthesis 
of the Eastern and Western cultures. He wanted to absorb 
the best from the West and the best from the East. He 
tried to synthesize Western rationalism and Eastern idea- 
lism, knowledge of Western material science and wisdom of 
the East. He wanted to create a bridge between the two. 
He championed the cause of making the East and the West 
known to each other. In this regard he paved the way for 
Rabindranath Tagore. Santiniketan is its clear manifesta- 
tion. Before going through the real contribution of Ram- 
mohan Roy in the field of education we should make a brief 
Survey of the educational system in the country and policy 
followed by the East India Company. Calcutta Madrassa 
was established by Warren Hastings in 1781. The Benares 
Sanskrit College was set up in 1792 by Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, the Resident of Benares. The former was set up 
with the primary intention to promote the study of the 
Arabic and Persian languages, and a deeper understanding 
of Mohammedan Law. The objective behind the establish- 
ment of the latter was the “preservation and cultivation of 
laws, literature and Scriptures of the Hindus”, Before 1813 
the East India Company did not assume any responsibility 
of education among the Indian people except maintenance of 
the above two colleges. It was also the policy of the com- 
pany to patronize oriental learning. In 1811 Lord Minto 
wanted to establish two more institutions of oriental learn- 
ing in Tirhut and Nuddea. But the recommendation was 
not implemented and it was ultimately decided in 1821, to 
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establish in Calcutta an institution similar to one at Benares. 
Mr. H. H. Wilson, the great orientalist, first mooted this 
idea, and his proposal was readily accepted by the Govt. 
Rammohan opposed to this proposal in a letter, December 
11, 1823, to; Lord Amherst, in which he “wrote? : “We 
now find that the Goyt. are establishing a Sanskrit School 
under Hindu Pandits to impart knowledge as is already 
current in India. This seminary (similar in character to those 
which existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) 
can only be expected to load the minds of the youth with 
grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or 
no practical use to the society...... If it had been intended 
to keep the British nation in ignorance of knowledge, the 
Beconian philosophy would not have been allowed to dis- 
place the system of the schoolmen, which was best calcula- 
ted to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner, the 
Sanskrit system of education would be best calculated to 
keep this country in darkness, if such has been the policy 
of the British legislature’’. 


“But as the improvement of the British native popula- 
tion is the object of the Govt. it will consequently promote 
a more liberal and enlightened system of instruction, em- 
bracing mathematics, natural phylosophy, chemistry and 
anatomy with other useful sciences which may be accom- 
plished with the sum proposed by employing a few gentle- 
men of talent and learning educated in Europe, and provid- 
ing a college furnished with the necessary books, instru- 
ments and other apparatus’. The letter was sent to the 
President of the G.C.P.I. which came into existence in the 
same Year. The Committee left the memorial unanswered, 
and the Sanskrit College was founded inspite of it. But it 
violent controversy in the G.C.P.I. which was ulti- 


raised a I. J 
mately settled by the Award of Lord William Bentinck on 
7th March, 1835. In the Report of the Education Com- 

s “qt took twelve years of 


it was stated : e : 
f Macaulay, and decisive action 


of new Governor-General, before the Committee could, as 
a body, acquiesce in the policy urged by him (Rammohan). 
Thus Rammohan was an urgent advocate of western educa- 


mission, 1882, 
controversy, the advocacy © 
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tion through the medium of English. In this regard he was 
greatly influenced by Bacon.” 


Rammohan showed far-sighted vision by the inclusion of 
science in the educational System of his country. He wanted 
western learning for the regeneration of his country in dif- 
ferent directions. “He was fully convinced that without 
scientific education no future progress was possible for any 
country, far less, for India.” The Macaulay Minute of 1835 
and the subsequent Bentinck’s award was the result of his 
indirect influence, Rammohan asserted that at least two- 
thirds of the population of Bengal cared to see their children 
educated in English learning. The eagerness of the people 
to study Western science and culture js proved by the fact 
that the Calcutta School Book Society was selling seven to 
eight thousand volumes every year at a profit of 20%. 
Bishop Heber, the liberal and enlightened second Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, condemned the orientalist of the 
Govt. and expressed sentiments on the lines of Rammohan. 
He shared views with Rammohan with regard to the intro- 
duction of English Education, Rammohan’s vigorous ad- 


lissionaries of Serampore a piece 
n of Indians, 
Bryce and Dr. 
er of the establishment of English 
Similarly he helped the Anglo- 
Indian Community to establish the Anglo-Indian Acade- 


stitute. erously helped to establish educa- 
tional institutions on Western lines. “Tt is commonly sup- 


was the sole cause of 
In fact forces were 


‘Alexander Duff and Bishop Heber” 
sion Vol,-J, P.-380). 
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Rammohan wanted to introduce synthetic liberal scicnti- 
fic education as represented by the Hindu College Move- 
ment. Rammohan, David Hare and others were responsible 
for promoting the idea for the establishment of the Hindu 
College. Rammohan had close and intimate connection with 
the talks for the establishment of the Hindu College on Jan. 
20, 1817. It was David Hare who first mooted the idea of 
establishing a modern educational institution on Western 
lines and approached the then wealth and leading Hindus 
of Calcutta including Rammohan who readily consented to 
the noble proposal. Baidyanath Mukherjee, an influential 
and respectable native officer in the revenue Dept. and a 
disciple of Rammohan, who had also intimate association 
with many Englishmen of distinction, called upon Sir Edward 
Hyde East, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
informed him that many of the leading Hindus were desirous 
of forming an educational institution for the education of 
their children. According a meeting was held in the house 
of Sir Edward Hyde East on the 14th of May, 1816, at 
which 50 respectable Hindus of rank and wealth attended 
and a sum of nearly half a lac of Rupees was raised as 
subscription. A Joint Committee of Management of distin- 
guished ten European (other version twenty) and ten native 
gentlemen was appointed under the chairmanship of Sir 
Edward Hyde East and Baidyanath Mukherjee as Secretary, 
but when Rammohan’s name was suggested for it strong 
objection was taken to the proposal by the conservative and 
infiuential Hindus under the leadership of Raja Radhakanta 
Deb. To meet the situation he himself readily and volun- 
tarily consented to stand aside, lest the scheme should be 
spoilt. On this matter Brajendarath Banerjee remarked : 
“The leading Hindus of Calcutta disliked his association 
with it, as he was regarded as a heretic, and more of a 
Mussulman than a Hindu. Rammohan, therefore, very 
wisely, withdrew from the movement, lest the objects of the 
institution should be frustrated.” Peary Chand Mitra writes 
in his biographical sketch of David Hare, ‘Rammohan 
renounced his connection as he valued the education of his 
countrymen more than the empty flourish of his name as a 
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Committee man’’. Mr. J.C. Bagal in his article ‘“‘The 
origin of the Hindu College’’ (Presidency College Centenary 
volume, Cal. 1956) remarks: ‘‘Proposal for the founda- 
tion of a higher institution for dissemination of English edu- 
cation was first made by David Hare before a small assem- 
bly of friends in Rammohan’s house and it was supported 
by every one present.” Commenting on the matter Mr. 
Woodrow who was the then D.P.I. in Bengal, very perti- 
nently observes : ‘‘When the native community of Calcutta 
were roused to consider the plan for the establishment of a 
Mahavidyalaya (i.e. a great seat of learning) as the Hindu 
College was originally termed, it was found that many of 
the orthodox Hindus held aloof from the plan, and refused 
to co-operate in any movement with Raja Rammohan Roy. 
Rammohan Roy accordingly, with a Mmagnanimity worthy of 
his noble character, retired from the management of the 
proposed institution. Self-denial such as this is almost un- 
known in Calcutta, for he was the earliest advocate of the 
establishment of the college, and was eminently fitted by 
the gifts of nature, by his high position, wise discretion, 
deep learning, and earnest patriotism, to develop and carry 
out his own project. He was willing, nevertheless, to be 
laid aside, if by suffering rather than by acting he could 
benefit his country. (Macaulay’s Minute on Education— 
P.-3). Rammohan’s ardour and zeal, however, for the 
cause of the education of his countrymen was too strong to 
be damped by the above unfortunate event. Shortly after- 
wards he engaged himself in establishing a high English 
School commonly known as Anglo-Hindu School (1922) 
under the auspices of the Calcutta Unitarian Association, 
though he practically bore the whole expense of it, and its 
objects were the same as those of the Hindu College. The 
school imparted free tuition to native boys. This was the 
only school in Calcutta where science was taught in Bengali. 
Even in this school a ‘‘Society’? was set up to study oriental 
learning and to propagate Hindu Unitarianism. 


Rammohan’s enthusiasm and zeal for the promotion and 
development of oriental learning were no less 


important. 
This manifested itself in his founding the Ved 


Vidyalaya 
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(Vedantic College) at Manicktala in 1825, an institution 
where the cultivation of Hindu Shastras, or Hindu literature 
and philosophy, was to be promoted. Thus we find that 
Rammohan on the one hand patronized the college of Wes- 
tern knowledge, i.e., the Hindu College, and on the other 
hand the Vedantic College which represented oriental learn- 
ing. Thus it is evident that Rammohan represented a syn- 
thesis of Western and Eastern Culture. 


Rammohan’s contribution to the development of the 
vernacular language and literature is also remarkable and 
far-reaching. He keenly felt the need of developing Bengali 
language and literature for the success of general diffusion 
of knowledge. He upheld the cause of Bengali language and 
at the same time he embraced Western scientific knowledge 
and culture. Rammohan was one of the makers of Bengali 
prose. He has rightly been called the Father of modern 
Bengali prose. The Bengali poetry was quite developed for 
a long time past, but the prose was quite undeveloped till 
the time of Rammohan. The work had already started with 
the efforts of William Carey and Mritunjaya Vidyalankar. 
Carey wrote a Bengali Grammar (1801) and a Dictionary 
between 1815-1825. He had also set up Bengali types for 
printing and started the first Bengali Newspaper (Samachar 
Darpan) in 1818. Rammohan helped Carey in his untiring 
and multifarious efforts to develop Bengali language. He 
wrote a Bengali Grammar known as the Gaudio Byakaran 
in 1932 both in Bengali and English. He introduced the 
punctuation and narration of English to Bengali. Here we 
find a new line of development and expression of Bengali 
language with Sanskrit and English influence together. in 
the hands of Rammohan Bengali prose became lucid, living 
and dynamic. Rammohan infused the required life and 
vigour in his mother-tongue with the sauvity of style and 
chastity of diction. Rammohan undertook to create a litera- 
ture in Bengali and his efforts were crowned with success. 
He had also intimate connection with the Calcutta School 


Book Society which came into being in 1817. He helped the 
Society immensely in its efforts to publish useful books for 
the use of boys of the native schools. He also made valu- 
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able contribution to the development of Persian and Soe] 
which is now our national language. He also wrote a go 
on Geography both in Bengali and English. Serio m 
enlightened mind did not rest satisfied with what he could 
do for promotion of education of the boys alone, but he ad- 
vocated the education of the girls as well. As a journalist the 
fame of Rammohan knew no bounds in those days. He 
personally edited two weekly journals—one in Bengali (Sam- 
bad Kaumudi) in 1821 and the other in Persian (Miratul 
Akhbar) in 1822, Raja Rammohan Roy will ever be remem- 
bered for his burning patriotism, humanistic zeal and indo- 
mitable spirit for religious, social and educational reforms. 


He has perhaps been most properly called the “ERASMUS” 
of India. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE RADICALS 
The Conservatives : 


The second group was formed by the conservatives. This 
school of thought was represented by Raja Radha Kanta Dev 
(1794-1867). The other critics of Rammohan included Gouri- 
kanta Bhattacharyya, Mritunjoy Vidyalankar, Bhabani 
Charan Banerjee and Ram Kamal Sen. They did not desire 
extreme forms of religious and social changes. They wanted 
to reform keeping the old tradition without changing the 
basic foundation of the ancient religion and culture. They, 
of course, did not entirely oppose the introduction of wes- 
tern knowledge, education and culture. They were in favour 
of accepting western ideas within the traditional frame- 
work of Indian Society, They were hostile to complete 
change. They welcomed change but at a slow speed. They 
wanted to remain in the traditional fold of Hinduism. The 
difference between Raja Radha Kanta Deb and Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy was more in method than in aim and objective. 
Both wanted western knowledge and culture, women educa- 
tion, abolition of child marriage, individual liberty and 
establishment of progressive type of educational institutions. 
They differed mostly on socio-religious questions. He vehe- 
mently opposed the Brahma Samaj MOVEMENT launched 
by Rammohan Roy and objected to the idea of unitarianism. 
He was a staunch advocate of ancient religious and cultural 
tradition of India. He was dead against the movement for 
the abolition of “SATI” and polygamy. He appealed to 
the British Parliament through mass petition for maintain- 
ing the above two traditional social customs. He was the 
president of the British Indian Association. He was award- 
ed by the Govt. the titles of ‘Raja’ and ‘Sir’, Both Raja 
Radha Kanta Deb and Raja Rammohan Roy held common 
views with regard to main educational issues. Radha Kanta 
was in favour of progressive educational reforms. He was 
closely associated with the establishment and management. 
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of the Hindu College in 1817, It was due to his untiring. 
zeal and total financial support that the famous Sanskrit 
encyclopaedia known as ‘‘Sabdakalpadrum’’ was written. 
His name is written in letters of gold in the history of ad- 
vancement of women education in Bengal. He set up a pro- 
gressive school for girls in his own house. He immensely 
helped the Calcutta School Book Society in printing and 
publication of school books in vernacular. He also helped 
in the development of medical education particularly in the 
branches of anatomy and surgery in Bengal. In Radha 
Kanta Deb we find splendid combination of both the tradi- 
tion of ancient culture of India and modern western science 


and knowledge. 


THE YOUNG BENGAL MOVEMENT UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF DEROZIO 


The Radicals : 

The Young Bengal Movement occupies a unique place in 
the history of Bengal Renaissance in the first half of the 19th 
Century. The followers of Derozio were commonly known 
as the Young Bengali or the Derozians. This group also came 
to be known as the Radical Group as their main philosophy 
was radical humanism. It was chiefly represented by the 
students of the then Hindu College. The prominent per- 
sonalities of this group were Rev. Krishnamohan Banerjee, 
Tarachand: Chakraborty, Ramgopal Ghose, Rasik Krishna 
Mullick, Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee, Pearychand Mitra, 
Radhanath Sikder, Sib Chandra Deb, Hara Chandra Ghose 
and Ramtanu Lahiri. Some- teachers of the college also ac- 
tively participated in this phase of the Renaissance move- 
ment. Among them the names of Henry Louis NAMES 
Derozio (1809-1831) and D. L. Richardson can specially be 
“mentioned. Both of them were reputed scholars and well- 
guiding spirit of the Young Bengal Movement. Derozio was 
its main inspirer, leader and organiser. He was the soul and 
guiding spirit of the young Bengal Movement. Derozio was 
a. Portuguese—Indian by birth. But he loved India as his 
motherland. He had great respect for Indian culture and 
‘tradition. He -was.a liberal-hearted charming personality. 


F-2 
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He was a critical and free thinker, a great scholar in wes- 
tern learning particularly in literature, philosophy and his- 
tory, a poet and a true patriot. He also possessed masterly 
power of eloquence. He was educated in the pioneer 
English-teaching private school of the Scotsman David 
Drummond in the Dharmatala area; Derozio derived from 
Drummond his taste in literature and philosophy, his faith 
in the liberal ideas of the French Revolution and English 
Radicalism. He was greatly influenced by the new western 


thought of Bacon, Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Paine and 
Bentham. 


He became the teacher of the Hindu College in March in 
1828 (according to some it is 1826 or 1827) Derozio’s per- 
sonality brought ‘‘a new era in the annals of the College’. 
The young teacher attracted his students of the same age 
like a magnet. Derozio had profound influence on his 
students who became. his blind followers. He encouraged 
his students to think, debate freely and question authority. 
He urged them to think for themselves. He inspired them 
to live and die for truth. His motto was: “He who will 


not reason is a bigot; he who can not is a fool, and he 
who does not is a slave’’. 


fused rationalism in the minds of his pupils like Socrates. 
He was dead against the old, obsolete social customs of the 
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Hindu society. He discarded in the strongest words ido- 
latry, polygamy, child-marriage, caste system and the system 
of ‘‘Pardah’’?, He and his followers supported widow . re- 
marriage by registration as they were dead against the sys- 
tem of dowry. They were also very critical about the heinous 
practice of ‘‘Sati’’. Thus the Derozians had deep faith in 
liberal humanism. ‘They practically revolted against tradi- 
tion and blind faith. They were rationalists and regarded 
everything bad in Hinduism and everthing good in Christia- 
nity. They vehemently attacked Hinduism as it lacked pro- 
gressiveness. They held radical views with regard to reli- 
‘gion, social customs, prejudices and superstitions of the 
moribund Hindu society. They declared in a defiant manner = 
“Jf there is anything that we hate from the bottom of our 
heart, it is Hinduism’. ‘‘The principles and practices of 
Hindu religion were openly rediculed and condemned, and 
angry disputes were held on moral subjects,..-.-- The Hindu 
religion was denounced as vile and corrupt and unworthy 
of the regard of rational “beings”. Most of the Derozians 
were Christians by faith and used to profess western dress, 
food (beer-drinking and beef-eating) and manners. They 
‘even addressed the Goddess Kali as ‘‘Good morning, 
Madam’’. Rasik Krishna Mallick declared in heroic manner 
in the open court— “ʻI do not believe in the sacredness of 
the Ganges”. Some Derozians even threw away their sac- 
red threads. Thus the Derozians revolted against Hinduism, 
which was disliked and not welecomed by the conservative 
core of the Hindu Society, who started a counter attack 
‘against them in severe and narrowest ways. Newspapers 
like Sambad Prabhakar and the Samachar Chandrika des- 
cribed them as ‘‘atheist beasts” and raised a hue and cry 
about religion in danger. But “the young radicals were all 
‘considered men of truth”. They remained unnerved by the 
conservative attack and character assassination. They were 
‘blind admirers of western civilization and learning and had 
passionate conviction that for India nothing was more essen- 
tial than ‘‘a dissemination of European learning and science 
among her people.” The Derozians were far ahead of their 
-age. Their radical views did not find favour with the con- 
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‘servative core of the Hindu society. At their initiative 
Derozio was removed from the Hindu College by a majority 
(6-3) decision of the ‘‘Special Meeting of the Direcorts of the 
Hindu College on 23 April, 1831”. The main charge against 
Derozio was that he was leading his students astray “who 
were publicly hostile to Hinduism and the established cus- 
toms of the country’. On H. H. Wilson’s suggestions, who 
was secretary of the then G.C.P.I. and Honorary Visitor of 
the ‘College, Derozio sent in on 25 April, 1831, a resignation 
letter in which he commented: “unexamined, and unheard, 
you resolved to dismiss me without even the mockery of a 
trial’. In reply to Wilson’s queries about the ‘‘rumoured 
charges against him and his so-called attempt to undermine 


his pupils, faith in God” Derozio strongly denied and pro- 
tested in the following manner : 


foes That I should be called a sceptic and infidel is not 
Surprising, as these names are always given to persons who 
think for themselves in religion”. 


Derozio was thus forced to leave the Hindu College but 
the magnetic spell he had cast on his students persisted. 
The Bengal Renaissance took a new shape in the hands of 
Derozio. He was the leading light of the time. His students 
kept the lamp burning. His influence was abiding and far- 


reaching. ‘‘Inspite of his untimely tragic death his impact 
continued to be manifested in a collective way’’. 


Inspite of its temporary character the Young Bengal Move- 
ment contributed immensely to the cultural resurgence and 
educational development in Bengal in various ways. It had 
its legacy behind it. It paved the wa; 


y for future political, 
social, cultural and educational developments in Bengal. Like 
a meteor it dazzled the e 


yes of contemporary people at least 
for a short while. It sowed the seeds of multifarious deve- 
Jopments for the future generations. Thus it acted as a 
watershed. The contributions of the Derozians may be sum- 
med up in the following way : 


~ (1) They introduced ‘rationalism’? and critical enquiry 
after truth. They were dead-against blind-faith and 


GB 


(4) 


(5 


) 


) 
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seekers of truth (friends of truth and enemies of 
untrue). 


They invited English radicalism which found its ex- 
pression in various ways in our national life and 
Benthamite philosophy. 


They not only organised ‘literary seminars” but 
helped immensely to the development of Bengali lan- 
guage and literature. In this regard the names of 
Peary Chand Mitra, Tarachand Chakraborty, Ram 
Kamal Sen, Radhanath Sikder and Rev. Krishna 
Mohan Banerjee can specially be mentioned. 


They set up ‘‘debating societies” and the famous 
Academic Association (1828-1839) at Lower Circular 
Road in 1828 (Now Wards’ Institution). Derozio was 
the Chairman of this Association and used to conduct 
every debate and discussion. He encouraged his 
students to speak both for and against a topic. Uma 
Charan Basu was its Secretary. The topics for dis- 
cussion included free-will and fate, shames of idolatry 
and priestcraft, virtue and vice, arguments for and 
against the existence of God, the evil effects of caste- 
ism, literature, patriotism, individual liberty, women 
emancipation etc. Many learned scholars including 
David Hare, Mr. W. W. Bird, Mr. Edward Ryan; 
Dr. Mill and Cornel Benson used to attend these deli- 
berations. 

The contribution of the Derozians in the field of jour- 
nalism is also remarkable. They had both powerful 
voice as well as powerful pen. They were not only 
staunch supporters of freedom of the press but also 
published many ‘‘journals’”’ focussing new ideas of the 
time. In this regard their main objective was to 
educate and mould public opinion in their favour. 
During studentship they published the ‘‘parthenon’’ 
on 15 Feb:, 1830. In this magazine the Derozians 
freely discussed the need of women’s education, the 
necessity 8 chea eum See w8 ETIN 
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and criticised corruption in the police, judiciary and 
civil administration. But this organ of the young Ben- 
galees was proscribed after two issues by order of the 
College visitor, Dr. H. H. Wilson. The other pro- 
minent mouth-pieces of the Young Bengalees were the 
Inquirer, the Jnananyeshan, the Bengal Spectator, the 
Quill, the Hesparus and the East Indian. The En- 
quirer was edited by Rey. Krishna Mohan Banerjee 
in 1831. Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee and Rasik 
Krishna Mallick jointly published the Jnannveshan in 
the same year. Ram Gopal Ghose and Tarachand 
Chakraborty edited the Bengal Spectator and the Quill 
respectively in 1842. After his resignation from the 
Hindu College Derozio himself became active and 
published two journals—the Hesparus and the East 
Indian. The latter was the mouth-piece of the Anglo- 


Indian community and preached amity between it and 
other Indians. 


(6) They establised the Calcutta Public Library in 1835 


(7 


LS 


to celebrate the victory of their demand for granting 
freedom of the Native Press. It was granted by Lord 
Auckland in the said year. As a mark of gratitude 
to His Excellency they for the first time established 
the library in his name. Later on it was rechristened 
as the Calcutta Public Library. It was originally 
situated at Esplanade in the house of Mr. Strong, an 
Englishman. Then it was shifted to Fort William and 
afterwards to Metcalf Hall. Peary Chand Mitra be- 
came its Deputy Librarian in 1835. At the time of 
Lord Curzon the Calcutta Public Library came to be 
known as the Imperial Library. Now it is known as 
the National Library, the biggest library in the 
country. 

The Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge 
(SAGK) was established by the Derozians on 20 Feb, 
1838, (President—Tarachand Chakravarty, Vice- 
President—Ram ~~ Gopal Ghose; Secretaries—Peary 
Chand Mitra and Ramtanu Lahiri). The Society elec- 
ted on 12 March, 1838, David Hare as Honorary visi- 
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tor. It published three volumes of papers read between 
1846-43 on different social, political and historical 
issues of the time. In 1844 Kishori Chand Mitra 
founded the Hindu Theophilanthropic Society. Some 
of the Derozians were intimately associated with the 
Bethune Society and the Bengal Social Science League. 
‘They also founded the Swarbatattva Dipika Sabha. 


The Derozians pleaded for the introduction of techni- 
cal education for economic revival of the nation. With 
this end in view a short-lived Mechanical Institute 
was set up in 1839. They had also close connection 
with the Agro-Horticultural Society established by 
William Carey in 1821. 


The Derozians advocated for mass education parti- 
cularly education among Indian women. They had 
the firm conviction that without women education 
Indian Society can not prosper. They set up a few 
schools at their own cost where education was im- 
parted free of cost in Calcutta. 

f individual 


The Derozians were staunch supporters O: 
“Sati” 
Sati”, 


liberty, widow remarriage, prohibition of 
child marriage and free labour. 


They favoured the introduction of mother tongue as 
the medium of instruction. This is to some extent 
paradoxical as most of them used to speak in English 
and they were blind followers of Western culture. 

The Derozians inspired political consciousness which 
found its suitable expression in the formation of the 
Bengal-British India Society on 20 April, 1843. The 
Society was merged in the British Indian Association 
(when it was founded on 31 October, 1851)—the first 
united front of the politically-minded educated In- 
dians, Thus the Young Bengal Movement gave birth 
to Indian Nationalism which found its repercussion in 
the National Education Movement, Patriotism stirred 


Young Bengal minds. 
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The Young Bengal Movement failed to be permanent be- 
cause of its inherent limitations. They gave a rude shock by 
their excesses and extreme Anglicism to the conservative 
core of the Hindu Society which was determined to crush it 
at its bud. Contemporaries were shocked mostly by the 
indulgence: in the socially forbidden food (beef) and drink 
(beer). The Young Bengal Movement was limited to a 
handful of educated upper middle class people. It failed to 
influence the different sections of the society. The Derozians 
had little contact with or understanding of the toiling masses 
who live in a world apart. No movement can succeed with- 
out mass support. “‘The failure of the Young Bengal trend 
was the failure to build up a sustained movement and deve- 
loping idiology’’. 

But the impact of Derozio’s teachings on the creation of 
modern Bengal is immense and far-reaching. In bringing new 
western thought and ideas his contribution is remarkable 
and boundless. We still. feel the tremendous influence of 
“free thinking” introduced by Derozio in every progressive 
movement of our country. Derozio produced a band of 
young self-less idealists who succeeded in later years almost 
in every field of our national life. He was the “‘morning star” 
of the Renaissance movement which took a new shape in 
his hands. He was a true educationist and creator of New 
Bengal. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MODERATES AND OTHER GROUPS 


The Moderates : 


The Moderates constituted a very big group. Vidyasagar’ 
may be regarded as its leader. Rabindranath was its last and 
powerful representative. The Chief associates of Vidyasagar 
were Madan Mohan Tarkalankar and Kaliprosannya Sinha, 
The other members of this group were Harish Chandra 
Mukherjee—the editor of “Hindu Patriot’? and best friend 
of the Indigo cultivators, Dinabandhu Mitra, Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutta, Nabin Sen, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
Biharilal Chakravarty, Hem Chandra Banerjee, Rangalal 
Banerjee, Akshya Kumar Dutta, Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Debendra Nath Tagore, Sib Nath Shastri, Bhudeb Mukher- 
jee, Rajendra Lal Mitra, Rajnarayan Bose, Ananda Mohan 
Bose, Ramesh Chandra Dutta, Jamini Roy, Nandalal Bose, 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, Satish Chandra Mukherjee, Sir 
Gurudas Banerjee, Sri Aurobinda, Sir J. C. Bose, Acharya 
P. C. Roy, Kadambini Debi, Chandramukhi Bose, Tarulata 
Dutta, and in its more later phase Ramkrishna Deb and’ 


Vivekananda. The Bengal Renaissance was further carried 
on by this group. 


The moderates introduced an eclectic tendency in the 
fields of culture, religion and education. Ramkrishna Deb: 
was the representative of this eclectic tendency in the field of 
religion. The synthesis of the two great forces, the oriental 
and the occidental, marks the (a) Ramkrishna Mission (1897). 
Ramkrishna preached the unity of all religions. The Mission, 
founded by his beloved disciple Vivekananda, is the living 
embodiment of his message and teachings. It also stands 
for religious and social reforms, and manifold humanitarian 
services. The Mission represents the splendid combination 
of western materialistic progress and Indian spirituality. 


Rabindranath also represented this synthetic view of life, 
culture and education. He embraced both eastern and wes- 
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tern cultures. In this sense he is the true inheritor of Raja 
Rammohan Roy. Viswa-Bharati is the burning seat of this 
synthetic culture and education. Manifold social reforms 
were also introduced by the moderate group of social refor- 
mers. They also set up numerous educational institutions. 
Modern Bengali prose style began to flourish by this time. 
Many social organisations organised mass education. 
Woman education was highly encouraged. Both the types 
of education were regarded as a tool for winning political 
freedom. Indian teachers were appointed even in English 
Schools. Hindu Mela came into prominence in 1867. Bengal 
Social Science Association came into being in 1851. The 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science also came 
into existence in 1876 under the able guidance of Dr. 
Mahendralal Sarkar. 


VIDYASAGAR (ISWAR CHANDRA BANDYPADHYAY : 
26th SEPTEMBER, 1820—31st JULY 1891)—HIS EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONTRIBUTION TO BENGAL 


Social, political, economic and religious condition of 
Bengal in the beginning of the 19th Century was far from 
satisfactory. Contribution of Rammohan Roy in removing 
ihe old, obsolete social customs and prejudices of the Hindu 
society was noteworthy. With him modernism began. 
Caste system was heavily attacked. Pardah system, child 
marriage and polygamy were seyerly criticised. The old 
practice of ‘Sati’? was, however, abolished by legal enact- 
ment in 1829. This progressive movement under the banner 
of the Brahmo Samaj and the Derozians against mediaeval 
conservatism was not welcomed by the conservative core 
of the Hindu society. They rallied round their newly orga- 
nised Dharmo Sabha (1830) under the leadership of Raja 
Radhakanto Deb to crush the efforts of the reformers. The 
social tension thus created was further aggravated by the 
proselytizing activities of the Christian Missionaries and 
aggressive’ and radical views of the Derozians against the 
prevailing orthodoxy and bigotry of the conservative Hindu 
society: Spread of western science, culture and education 
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removed the traditional blind faith, created a new mental 
horizon, and a new field for scientific and rational thinking 
and approach to life and society. Hindu revivalism produced 
new values of life replacing the old ones. Rise of a new 
middle class helped to nourish those new values of life. 
Vidyasagar belonged to this section of the society. 


Politically, in the beginning of the 19th Century the 
British power was almost consolidated. Indian national con- 
sciousness were yet to born. It was then in a nebulous 
form. Rammohan Roy was the first Indian who felt the 
absence of Indian nationalism very keenly. Vidyasagar was 
the first true national in this subcontinent. 


Economically, feudalism held the ground. Wealth was 
concentrated in a handful of people who was averse to edu- 
cation and culture. They had no cultural taste. The city 
of Calcutta was developing fast. A new affluent class, the 
zaminders and the Banias, was gaining ground. Social and 
economic leadership was monopolised by them. But cul- 
tural leadership was in the hands of the new middle class. 
““Money’’ and “intellect”? were then the only measuring 
rods. Indian Renaissance Orginated in Bengal because wes- 


same in bringing Indian renaissance, Vidyasagar was the 
product of this renaissance spirit. He was educated in Cal- 
cutta though born in village. His mentality and culture 


pattern were shaped in the atmosphere of a new cosmopoli- 
tan city. 


Hinduism was in its trial when Vidyasagar was a student 
of -the Sanskrit College. Rammohan wanted to reform 
Hindu religion from within. He gave a tude shock to the 
prevailing Hindu orthodox views. He preached monotheism 
and was dead against idolatry. Brahmaism was a new form 
of Hinduism in modern shape. The young followers of 
Derozio: were christians by faith. They also denounced 
Hinduism as- old, obsolte and decaying. They regarded 
everything bad-in Hinduism and everything good in Christia- 
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nity. The proselytizing activities of the Christian missionaries 
created a new danger for Hinduism. The conservative core 
of the Hindu society wanted to preserve the basic character 
of Hinduism and to protect it against the multicornered 
onslaught at any cost. As a student of the Sanskrit College 
Vidyasagar witnessed all these religious bickerings. But he 
maintained absolute religious neutrality, Practically he be- 
longed to every group but none. He was indifferent to reli- 
gious beliefs. To him there was only one religion—that was 
welfare to humanity and service to man of every class and 
Section. This was the background in which Vidyasagar was 
born, educated and worked. 


Vidyasagar was the first true humanist in this subconti- 
nent. Rammohan was a humanist in a limited sense. But 
Vidyasagar was a peculiar renaissance product, and as such 
he was a true humanist. In humanism man is the first consi- 
deration. Man is the measure of all things. Humanism was 
one aspect of renaissance. Vidyasagar was a practical, ratio- 
nal and intellectual humanist. He had his own peculiar 
individuality which gave his character a new dimension. 
Intellect was Vidyasagar’s capital. He was a man of tower- 
ing and uncompromising personality. He was a man of un- 
daunted spirit and charming manner. He was a true patriot 
and national. He had deep faith in the cultural heritage and 
tradition of the country. But he welcomed wholeheartedly 
the western knowledge and education. He cherished both 
the eastern and western cultures. He was a fine blend of 
both the cultures. He created a bridge between the two. 
He ‘synthesized the best of the eastern culture and the best 
of the western culture. In outward exposition Vidyasagar 
was-a Characteristic Bengali but in inward exposition he was 
an European. Physically he was a Bengali, but mentally he 
was an European. In this sense he was a modern man and 
more mordern than the Derozians who were outwardly Euro- 
pean but mentally Indian. Vidyasagar had a liberal heart. 
He had a passion of feeling for the oppressed section of the 
society. This feeling prompted him to start a social crusade 
against child marriage and polygamy and inspired him to 
introduce widow remarriage which he regarded as the best 
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work of his life. He was a celebrated social reformer. In 
the words of Rabindranath Vidyasagar was the possessor of 
“Ajeya Paurush, Akshooy Manusatya-O-Akhanda Mana- 
bata’. Vidyasagar is unparallel and alone in Bengal 
(Rabindranath). In the words of Madhusudan Dutta, ‘You 
are the greatest Bengali that ever lived.’’ He possessed the 
wisdom of an ancient sage, the heart of a Bengali mother 
and entrepreneurship of an Englishman. 


(a) Contribution as a Translator : 


Vidyasagar was a practical Educationist and reformer. 
His educational reforms were the products of a strong 
practical sense of a humanist. He did not confine his talent 
and intellect in creating higher type of literary works. Rather 
he thought it best and worthful to write text books in Ben- 
gali and Sanskrit and translate books in Bengali from Sans- 
krit and English. Some people criticise this aspect of his 
educational work as narrow, limited and unoriginal. But we 
do not agree with this criticism. His originality is evident 
in every type of his work. ‘‘Sakuntala’’ and ‘“‘Sitar Bana- 
bas”? are no doubt translations but we experience originality 
of Vidyasagar in language and in manner of presentation. 
He translated Esops’ Fables and the Comedy of Errors by 
Shakespear (Bhrantibilas). These were masterpieces in the 


field of translation. These created a new line of develop- 
ment in Bengali language and literature. 


(b) Contribution to Bengali language : 


He created a new style of Bengali prose. He was a-re- 
nowned and famous classical scholar. This helped him great- 
ly to introduce many sanskrit words (Tatsoma words) 
directly into Bengali language. Bengali language took a new 
‘shape in the hands of Vidyasagar. It was his unique crea- 
tion. In later years many writers wrote original books in 
Bengali language. This was not possible unless Vidyasagar 
raised the Bengali language toʻa higher literary level: He 
was the original path-maker. Vidyasagar has rightly been 
regarded as the first real artist of Bengali prose (Rabindra- 
nath). The technique of weaving the words into a piece of 
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artistry and the style of expressing the language vivrating 
-with poetic rhythm were for the first time created by Vidya- 
sagar. He made Bengali language dynamic, lucid, simple and 
easiest to express high ideas. Rabindranath referred to this 
great literary genius of Vidyasagar in his famous work— 
‘‘Jibansmriti”. He did not forget throughout his life the 
poetic and literary flavour of ‘‘Zal Pare Pata Nare” which he 
read during his student life. His Bengali Primer (Barna- 
parichay—Part-I and II) is of household use even today. 


dc) Contribution to Sanskrit language and college : 


Vidyasagar not only translated many books from Sanskrit 
into Bengali but also invented a simple and new technique 
of learning Sanskrit. He denounced the old method of learn- 
ing Sanskrit. It was just committing to memory the dry 
rules of Sanskrit writing from Bopdeb’s ‘*‘Mugdhobodh’’ 
Sanskrit grammar. He wrote books on Sanskrit grammar in 
Bengali in simple ways (Upakramonika and Samagra Bya- 
karan Kaumudi). 


As an Assistant Secretary, Vidyasagar wanted to reshape 
and reform the manner of teaching and curriculum of the 
Sanskrit College. On this issue controversy raised and he 
differed with its Secretary Rasamoy Dutta which ultimately 
resulted in his resignation from the post.’ As a teacher 
of the Sanskrit College Vidyasagar wanted to reform and re- 
place the existing curriculum of Sanskrit. To realise this 
objective he wrote to the Council or Education in Decem- 
ber, 1850 and gave a thorough proposal for total overhauling 
‘of the curriculum of Sanskrit learning. This is a great 
document of educational importance. This throws a flood 
of light on the originality of thinking of Vidyasagar as an 
educational reformer.’ He took serious objection to the 
report of Mr. Bellantine, the Principal of the Benaras Sans- 
krit College, on reform of the courses of study to be followed 
in that College. Vidyasagar’s letter of protest in this re- 


1> 


1. Letter of resignation of Vidyasagar addressed to R. Dutta, 
Secretary to' the Sanskrit College dated 3rd May, 1847. 
‘ln. “Notes on the Sanskrit College” Dated 12th April, 1852. 
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gard is also a document of great educational significance.? 
Vidyasagar opened the gates of the Sanskrit College to non- 
Brahmin students particularly to Baidyas and the Kayasthas* 
but not to the subarnabaniks.t Vidyasagar made it obliga- 
tory to read English books by the classical scholars. He 
wanted to rescue classical education from mediaeval scholas- 


ticism. Thus he acted as a great humanist and educationist 
of the Age of Renaissance. 


(d) Contribution as an organiser and promoter of a large 
number of educational institutions : 


He was intimately connected with the establishment of 
a large number of educational institutions. Between August, 
1855 and January 1856, he established twenty model verna- 
cular schools (Bengali medium) in different districts, -He 
was never satisfied with paper-plans and tall schemes. 
He was a man of active habits. He worked hard to imple- 
ment those plans and schemes. The history of the Metro- 
politan Institution (now Vidyasagar College) also bears testi- 
mony to his tremendous faith in action. Vidyasagar estab- 
lished and maintained, out of his own resources, a College 
in Calcutta, under the name of the Metropolitan Institution. 
Its object was to find means of higher collegiate education 
to the youth of Bengal. He set up five Normal Schools for 
training of male teachers. 
(e) Contribution to women education : 


As a promoter of women’s education, Vidyasagar did 
pioneering work. He was the co-adjotor and fellow-worker of 
Drinkwater Bethune. When the Bethune Female school was 
founded in 1849-50 he acted as its Secretary till 1869. He 
was keenly interested in the welfare of the institution during 
the rest of his life. Between November 1857 and May 1958, 


2. Letter of Vidyasagar addressed to the Secretary to the Council 
of Education dated 7th September, 1853. 

3. Letter of Vidyasagar addressed to the Officiating Secretary to 
the Council of Education dated 28th March, 1851. 

4. Letter of Vidyasadar addressed to the D.P.I., dated the 21st 
November, 1855. 
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Vidyasagar established 35 girls’ schools in the districts of 
Hugli, Burdwan, Midnapore, 24-Parganas and Nadia, with 
an average total attendance of 1300 girls. He used to main-. 
tain many of these schools out of his own resources. He. 
wrote on several occasions to the Govt. to realise financial 
aid towards the salaries of the teachers of these girls’ 
schools. Curiously enough that Vidyasagar opposed to the 
establishment of a teacher-training institution for ladies in, 
the Bethune Female School. Some critics point out this as 
traditional conservatism of Vidyasagar. But this is far from 
the truth. Vidyasagar was a practical reformer. He was. 
fully convinced that the time for training of women teachers. 
was pre-mature. Any attempt in this regard would be futile 
and unsuccessful and this actually happened in course of 
time. 


(f) Vidyasagar as a Journalist : 

He was not a journalist in the modern sense of the 
term. During the last phase of his life (1859-1891) Vidya- 
sagar published the Bengali weekly Somprokash, conduct- 
ing the Hindu Patriot after Harischandra MooKherjee’s 
death. He was also closely connected with the editorial 
board of the Tattabodhini Patrika, of which Akshoy Dutta 
was the principal promoter and Secretary. During this 
period he wrote a series of text books and social polemies, 
edited and annotated some original manuscripts of Sanskrit 
classics like typical! Renaissance scholars. 


(g) Vidyasagar as promoter of national education and 
three-language formula : 


He was a patriot and a true nationalist. He was an 
ardent advocate of non-official, secular and popular insti- 
tution for higher education with a purely Indian teaching 
staff. This is clearly evident from his untiring zeal to estab- 
lish the Metropolitan Institution. Vidyasagar strongly pleaded 
for learning of three Janguages both in schools and colleges— 
‘vernacular, Sanskrit and English. He also strongly advo- 
cated for education through the mother tongue. 


Vidyasagar was fully conversant and acquainted with the 
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then psychological writings and researches on educational 
issues. He was dead against corporal punishment of students 
and making adverse and uncharitable remarks in the class 
which would wound the sentiments and personality develop- 


ment of the students. He introduced summer vacation and 
Sundays as holidays. 


Many of the present day educational issues can be traced 
back to the days of Vidyasagar. We have inherited nume- 
rous educational fruits due to untiring zeal and cduca- 
tional efforts of Vidyasagar. He has truly been described by 
Rabindranath as the first ‘‘Siksha Guru” of the Bengalee. 


The Bengal Renaissance was not limited to the Bengal 
boundary only. It had its sure repercussions in other parts of 
India particularly Bombay-Maharastra and Punjab. 


(b) The Parthana Samaj : 


The Brahma Samaj movement gradually spread outside 
Bengal. In Maharastra Keshab Chandra Sen established the 
Parthana Samaj in 1867. Rational worship of one God and 
social reform were its main ideals. It became the active 
centre of a new social regeneration in western India. Its 
success was chiefly due to justice Mahadev Gobinda Ranade. 
He was one of the founders of the Widow Marriage Associa- 
tion in 1861, and an ardent promoter of the famous Decan 
Education Society. It strongly pleaded for inter-caste mar- 
riage, widow-remarriage, improvement of the lot of women 
and the depressed classes. It set up Asylum, Orphanage 
and Widows’ Homes. Influence of justice Ranade is visible 
in the foundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 


fc) The Arya Samaj : 


The founder of the Arya Samaj was Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati in Punjab in 1875. He was a great Sanskrit Scho- 
lar but had no English Education. He wanted to shape the 
Hindu society on the model of the Vedas. His motto was 
“Go back to the Vedas.’ He was the apostle of Vedic 
revival. His ‘‘Suddhi’? movement (i.e. conversion of non- 
Hindus to: Hinduism) gave’ to Hinduism militant and dyna- 
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mic character. He was dead against the prevalent Hindu 
customs and orthodoxy. He was also dead against caste 
system and child marriage. He advocated inter-caste mar- 
riage. He preached monotheism and denounced idolatry. 
He preached directly to the masses but lacked critical spirit. 
His chief followers were Lala Hansraj, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Swami Sradhananda. 


The effects of Bengal Renaissance on Education : 

The Bengal Renaissance had a tremendous influence on 
the educational issues of the time. (1) It inspired Indian 
enterprises in the field of education. Non-European enter- 
prise was introduced in Indian education. Educational 
administration was thus greatly influenced by this cultural 
upsurge. Educational administration was Indianised. (2) 
It raised the standard of education at all levels. (3) It pro- 
duced humanistic liberal outlook. (4) It broadened the 
mental horizon of the people. A great vista was opened be- 
fore them. It created an intense urge for education. (5) 
Different. social organisations set up numerous educational 
institutions which resulted in the increase in the percentage 
of literacy. (6) It created a strong sense of national cons- 
ciousness. National movement was strengthened by it. Tt 
led to the national education movement as well. National 
educational institutions were set up in large numbers. (7) 
It affected the policy of the Govt. in respect of education. 
Government’s. view was liberalised. (8) The content of 
education was also .affected by the renaissance. As it was 
related to revivalism the content of education tended to be- 
come national with the inclusion of elements from classical 
literature. (9) The method of instruction was also changed 
as personal contact, between the teacher and the taught was 
established. (10) ' The aim of education also became wider 
thin ‘before.’ It was not to create subservient clerks but 
future productive citizens of the nation. (11) The Renais- 
sance was marked by unprecedented development of Bengali 
language and literature. Different regional languages also 
received ‘hew ‘impetus and flourished surprisingly. (12) 
Women education increased tremendously. They ` received 


a new spirit’ of’ selficonsciousness and liberation from the 
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renaissance movement. (13) Renaissance produced scienti- 
fic attitude, critical enquiry after truth and search for the 
mysteries of nature, i.e. nature study. This led to scienti- 
fic inventions and discoveries. (14) As a result of the 
Renaissance movement the mother-tongue was recognised as 
the medium of instruction. (15) Individual liberty and the 
liberty of the press’ were the direct contributions of the 
Renaissance spirit. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTION OF BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY AT SERAMPORE UNDER 
THE LEADERSHIP OF WILLIAM CAREY 


After the downfall of the Mughal Empire there was no 
centralised political authority in the country. This led to 
the rise of petty independent rulers in the provinces who 
had no cultural or educational taste. A strong conservatism 
grasped the whole society. People lost their values. Women 
lost their liberties and status. The entire society lost pro- 
gressiveness and dynamicity. Caste system was deeply root- 
ed in the soil. The ‘‘mental and moral conditions of the 
people were marked by inertia and stagnation’. Old and 
obsolete customs and prejudices held the ground. Social rut 
was the inevitable consequence. 

Feudal economy was the order of the day. The landed 
aristocracy controlled the entire society and all the culti- 
vated land used for the business purpose (indigo cultivation). 
Most of the people were poor. They were on the verge of 
ruin. The old economy was yet to be replaced by a new 
one. The small cottage industries’ were destroyed. Thus 
the common people made poorer and this gave a death blow 
to the village life. The economic backbone of the rural folk 
was entirely broken. 

Besides, in the religious side, both the Hindus and the 
Muslims were paddling their own religions vigorously and 
zealously. But the rise of “sufism” in Islam and the cult 
of “Bhakti” in Hinduism brought the two religious com- 
munities close. Under this background the Christian Missio- 
naries came forward to spread christianity. The Baptist 
Mission in Bengal played a leading role in this regard. 
Culturally the entire society became stagnant. There was 

The Christian Missionaries appeared 


cultural lag or vacuum. j l 
to fill up this cultural vacuum iñ different parts of India 


particularly in Bengal. 
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Towards the end of the 18th Century and in the beginning 
of the 19th Century the indigenous system of education was 
not upto standard. In the opinion of East India Company, 
the system was worthless and lost its vitality and practical 
utility. They wanted to replace it by introducing a modern 
system of Western education through the medium of Eng- 
lish. The missionaries also came forward for this purpose. 
But the Serampore Missionaries were the first who felt for 
the need of introducing mother tongue as a medium of 
instruction. They set up modern schools as well as native 
schools. The latter were greatly partronized by them. Deve- 
lopment of Bengali language received great impetus in their 
hands. The role played by William Carey and his associa- 
tes in this regard is noteworthy. 


After the declaration of Charter Act of 1813 the Missio- 
naries were allowed to come to India for proselytization and 
education. A few names of Englishmen remain memorable 
in the history of modern culture in Bengal and India. N. B. 
Halhed, Jonathon Duncan, H.P. Forster, John Thomas, 
David Hare, Alexander Duff were such memorable ones. 


William Carey also ranked with them and attained moral 
pre-eminence. 


Carey had worked in 1786 as an Honorary teacher in 
England. In 1789 he became a clergyman and in 1793 he 
came to India under the inspiration of John Thomas. Carey 
passed three years (1793-96) in Maldah. The first European 
style school had been founded by John Ellarton. The 
second such school was established by Carey. William Carey 
came from Madnabati in Malda where he set up a school to 
Serampore, a Danish settlement, in 1799 and formed the 
famous Serampore “TRIO” (Carey, Marshman and Ward) 
in 1800. Ram Ram Bose joined them in 1801. It was an 
excellent combination for Missionary work because Carey 
was a great propagandist, Ward was a printer and Josua 
Marshman was a jealous School teacher ; Hana Marshman 
was also an efficient educational organiser. Thus a new 


chapter began in the history of education and culture in 
Bengal. 
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In the field of educational activities, the Baptist Missio- 
naries at Serampore took a leading part. They established 
a large number of schools in Calcutta, at Serampore and its 
adjoining villages both for boys and girls. The Baptist 
Missionary of Serampore rendered services of great value in 
promoting growth of elementary education in Bengal. The 
B.M.S. established as many as 115 elementary schools. In 
1810 Marshman established the Calcutta Benevolent Institu- 
tion for the native converts. Day by day the number of 
schools, number of students and teachers increased in the 
different parts of Bengal. They even set up schools outside 
Bengal—Agra, Delhi, Simla, Arakan, Rangoon, etc. They 
gave emphasis on the Vernacular. For the maintenance and 
development of the Schools. Serampore Missionaries re- 
ceived donations from the noted Bengalees like Raja Radha 
Kanta Deb, Kalisankar Ghoshal, Rasamoy Dutta and others. 
They introduced a new and unique system of education 


with a unique plan and programme between 1814-20. This 


came to be known as Serampore system of elementary edu- 
t distant parts of India 


cation. In urban or rural areas Or a 
in character. 


the Serampore system of education was same 
me and system of education introduced 


The plan, program: 
by the B.MS. is written in the Marshman’s ‘‘Hints Related 


to Native Education’’. The Serampore system of education 
had its own curriculum, prescribed text books, unique 
method of teaching and examination or evaluation. Reports 
on Serampore system of education indicate places, number 
of pupils and teachers and their socio-economic status, 
courses of study and classes etc. For producing trained 
teachers, the Serampore Missionaries established Normal 
Schools. Even they introduced tutorial classes for students. 
The Serampore Missionaries initiated and established a 
new pattern of elementary education independently and on 
experimental basis without any support or guidance from 
any society or institution or the Government. Perhaps they 
wanted to study reactions from all sections of: the Society, 
the Government and the sister organisations. — They received 
a favourable response from the Native Society. But their 
attempt did-not find favour with either the Government or 
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with the sister organisations. The Serampore system of edu- 
cation worked successfully from 1820-30. But it gradually 
declined from 1830-40. The Serampore system of education 
did not survive due to odd situations, conflicts with Home 
Committee and insurmountable financial difficulties. In the 
field of Girls’ education, the Baptist Missionaries at Seram- 
pore also played a pioneering role. It was perhaps the first 
attempt for education of Indian girls in mordern schools. 
In between 1821-28 they established a large number of girls’ 
schools in different parts of Bengal as well as in India. The 
Baptist Mission received help in this regard from Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy, Raja Radhakanta Deb, Gour Mohan Vidyalan- 
kar and others. 


In the year 1818, 15th July, they established Serampore 
College. The aim and objectives of this college was to im- 
Prove the minds of the pupils to any extent which might 
appear desirable, eventually supplying them instruction in 
every branch of knowledge to promote welfare of India. The 
college was made accessible to all : Article 13 of the College 
Statues declared that no caste, colour or country shall bar 
any man from admission into the College. The curriculum 
of the College included both Eastern literature and Western 
Science and the fusion of both Eastern and Western Culture. 
It was the first and still is the only institution of India 
where’ religion, arts and science are taught simultaneously, 
‘They gave emphasis on mother tongue as the medium of 


instruction. It was the first outonomous college in Asia to 
offer degrees 


After the establishment of Serampore College, the Seram- 
pore Missionaries felt the need of establishing a Library and 
a Press of their own. The library was enriched by the col- 
lection of valuable books from the Western Countries. They 
gave their labour on establishing Serampore press ; from 
there they published “Samachar Darpan’’, first Bengali News 
Paper in 1818 which became a polemical journal together 
with Dig Darsan, another journal conducted by the Seram- 
pore Mission. This initial success in journalism opened the 
floodgates for the publication of other journals in quick suc- 
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cession, some of which became mouthpieces of Indian opi- 
nion and thereby played a vital role in the cultural evolution 
of Bengal in the 19th Century. They were very much interest- 
ed in translating and printing in several languages Bible and 
other Eastern literature in 1801. The Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata were also translated. Carey was a first-rate linguist. 
He knew as many as 31 languages. They set up a paper mill. 
In the field of translations and development of Bengali prose 
and literature, they had a great contribution. In this regard 
they received help from the enlightened Indians -particularly 
from Raja Rammohan Roy, Ram Ram Basu, Rajib Lochan 
Mukherjee, Mritunjoy Vidyalankar, Panchanan Karmakar 
and others. Panchanan Karmakar gave us Bengali types and 
advanced the cause of the Bengali Press. In 1801, Carey 
translated the New Testament into Bengali. Subsequently 
it was translated into 31 Indian languages. Carey’s Bengali 
Grammar came out in that year. “Kathopokthan’’ was pub- 
lished in the same year. The Old Testament, the Krithivas 
Ramayana and Kashiram’s Mahabharata were printed in 
11802. In 1803, 1807 and 1809 came out parts of Old Testa- 
ment which were used as text books in Fort William Col- 
lege. His <Jtihasmala’’ (1812) was a collection of 150 popu- 
lar anecdotes. Mention must be made of Carey’s Anglo- 
Bengali Dictionary in 5 volumes with 80 thousand words 
prepared between 1815 and 1825 A.D. Translation of the 
Anatomy section of Encyclopaedia Britanica came out in 
1820 as “yidyaharavalli”’. He also wrote Marathi and Hindi 
prose. Dr. Carey was the Head of the Bengali Department 
at Fort William College, which had been established for the 
training of young officers of the company who were imbued 
with new ideas of the French Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution in England. The College and both Indians and 
Europeans on its teaching staff. 


Within the precincts of the 
College: and outside it, two cultural elements interacted. 
The stage was set for the Bengal Renaissance. 


On the whole, 
there were signs of a new mental horizon with readiness to 
accept western education and culture. 


From 1801 A-D. Pundits and Moulvis were appointed in 
the College. William ‘Carey accepted an offer to head the 
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Bengali Department. He recruited a band of classical scho- 
Jars like Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar, Kashinath Tarkapancha- 
nan, Ramkrishna Tarkachuramoni, Tarini Charan Mitra, 


Rajib Lochan Mukherjee, Hara Prosad Roy, Ram Ram Bose 
etc. 


Carey’s Munshi Ram Ram Bose authored many books, 
viz. Raja Pratapaditya Charitra (1801), Jnanadaya, Lipi- 
mala (1802) etc. Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar wrote Vatrisha 
Sinhasana, Rajabali and Probodh Chandrika. Tarini Charan 
Mitra’s Aesop’s Fables (1803), Rajib Lochan Mukherjee’s 
Maharaja Krishna Chandra Charit (1805), Ramkishore 
Tarkalankar’s Version of Hitopadesha (1808), Haraprosad 
Roy’s Purusa Pariksha, Ramchandra Vidyabagisha’s Jyoti- 
sangraha, Chandi Charan Mitra’s Tota Itihas, Kashinath 
Tarkapanchanan’s Padartha Koumudi were important addi- 
tions. They were held in high esteem by European Scholars 
associated with the college. J. C. Marshman compared Mri- 
tyunjoy Vidyalankar with Dr. Johnson. 


The credit goes to the Serampore Trio as a whole. The 
work of Serampore and the Fort William College should be 


Carey was also a teacher of Sanskrit in the Fort William 
College. He was a versatile genius. He had keen interest 
in Science education, He was a botanist and served as the 


Superintendent of the Botanical Garden at Sibpore for some 
time. 


The Serampore Missionaries were not free from difficul- 
ties. They faced a great trouble in every sphere of their 
work. The attitude of the Government was not satisfactory 
towards their proselytization and educational endeavour, be- 
cause they did not use proselytization as the means to 
educate common people. The Church Missionary Society 
(C.M.S.) also cherished bitterness in the field of Bible 
translation. The Serampore Missionaries financially suffered 
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for the embittered relationship with Baptist Missionary 
Society in England. They (B.M.S.) stopped their financial 
help or grant to Serampore Missionaries due to misinforma- 
tion. So it was not possible for them (Trio) to proceed 
smoothly in their educational activities. Educational acti- 
vities of the Baptist Missionary Society at Serampore waned 
after 1837. 


The Baptist Missionaries at Serampore was a leading 
Mission in India. Carey was the first missionary, who re- 
garded India as his own motherland and never went back to 
his nativeland again. Serampore Missionaries were the first 
missionaries of all, who felt for the development of verna- 
cular education and introduced mother-tongue as a medium 
of instruction. The Serampore Missionaries were not only 
the pioneers but also made a characteristically unique effort 
to develop a kind of education which has succeeded to 
raise the nation as a whole. The educational contribution 
of William Carey and his associates was a vast ocean. They 
paved the way for social regeneration by infusing new and 
modern ideas. Spread of elementary education was a not- 
able contribution of the Baptist Mission in Bengal. The 19th 
Century Bengal owe much to the untiring zeal of the Chris- 
tian Missionaries particularly the Baptist Mission at Seram- 
pore. Modern Bengal was created in the hands of the missio- 
naries. Their contribution is more cultural than religious. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE BRAHMO SAMAJ MOVEMENT AND ITS 
IMPACT ON EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


The Brahmo Samaj movement is a part and parcel of the 
broader and total renaissance upheaval. The movement 
originated as a purificatory movement within Hinduism. In 
other words it is the reformed version of Hinduism imbued 
with liberal ideas of the West. 

“The 19th century is one of the most eventful and for- 
mative periods of the history of India. In fact, it was the 
period that saw the birth of Modern India and the beginning 
of a series of thoughts and movements of far-reaching conse- 
quences. It is a well-known maxim that the deepest dark- 
ness precedes the brightest dawn and of this the glowing 
history of 19th century India provides an eloquent example. 
Actually the 18th century, particularly the later half of it, 
was one of the darkest ages in the long and eventful history 
of India.” 

The decline and degeneration of the 18th century was 
sadly reflected in every sphere of life. As Rabindranath 
Tagore described the situation, ‘‘India was in a death-like 
sleep. Her life was dried up, and it showed all those dead 
and forgotten customs, superstitions, all the ignorance and 
fear, all feuds, all bitterness and separateness.”’* 


The age of ‘‘darkness’’ was followed by an age of “‘illu- 
mination’? which goes by the name of Renaissance. Ram- 
mohan was the. piener of this all-embracing cultural awa- 
kening.as we have said earlier. He established the Brahmo 
Sabha in Aug. 20, 1828,. which was converted into Brahmo 
Samaj in Jan. 23, 1830. This was the culmination of the 
religious thoughts and ideas of Rammohan Roy. It also 
marked the beginning of the Brahmo Movement which play- 
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ed a remarkable role in the creation of renascent Bengal- 
But the Brahmo movement was essentially a reforming move- 
ment. ‘‘It roused the curiosity of the people, agitated them 
and caused a stir, but very few could actually be drawn into 
the movement. The Brahmo ideology failed to move the 
heart of the people who were roused and agitated but were 
not drawn into the movement”. 


The reasons for this demographic limitation of the Brahmo 
movement are not far to seek. Rammohan did not attempt 
a religious revolution. He was a Hindu religious reformer 
and proceeded strictly on the injunction of the Hindu Sas- 
tras and wanted to reform Hinduism on the basis of the 
Vedic ideals. ‘‘Most of the people who came to the Samaj 
were influential and educated men. They came either be- 
cause they had some sympathy and respect for monotheism 
or because of the personal influence of Ram Mohan. In 
private life most of the members of the Brahmo Samaj 
adhered to the traditionally prevalent practices”. Even 
Ram Mohan himself was not absolutely free from tradi- 
tional faith as he did not renounce the sacred thread. 
Dwarakanath Tagore, one of the trusted followers of Ram 
Mohan used to celebrate Durja Puja in his ancestral home 
with all pomp and grandeur. Thus it is evident that the 
“Jong-standing orthodoxy was much too powerful for the 
rational and utilitarian reform movement initiated by Ram: 
Mohan, which really appealed to only a handful of enlighten- 
ed liberal intellectuals’’* Thus the Brahmo movement 
lacked popular support and it had limited application. Yet 
“the Brahmo movement was destined to prove a dynamic 
force which precipitated Many progressive movements and 
ideas in different aspects of life in Bengal.’’® It consider- 
ably checked the aggressiveness of the Christian missionaries 
and, according to Jadunath Sarkar, helped “to arrest the 
conversion of educated Hindus to Christianity’’.* ‘‘Besides, 
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by revolting against the regressive forces of mediaevalism 
Ram Mohan set the pattern for new progressive movements 
all over India. 


The Brahmo Samaj movement was the most remarkable 
aspect of the 19th Century Indian Awakening and Reform. 
The movement was characterised by a reformist zeal in 
socio-religious sphere and an irresistible upsurge of educa- 
tional and intellectual activities. The movement had tremen- 
dous impact in Bengal and Maharashtra. The first-half of 
the 19th Century, which can be termed as the age of Raja 
Rammohan Roy, witnessed the advent of rationalistic and 
scientific spirit, the endless endeavour for the acquisition 
and dissemination of knowledge, the tireless struggle for the 
emancipation of women and continuous battle against the 
time honoured orthodoxy, backwardness and superstitions. 
The spirit of the new age and new. learning in Bengal was 
reflected in the setting up of numerous educational institu- 
tions for spreading modern education, in the formation of 
the debating clubs and political and cultural associations and 
in the publication of several journals, newspapers, books 
and encyclopaedias. The reformist and intellectual activi- 
ties in Bengal continued with greater momentum in. the 
second half of the 19th Century which can be regarded 
as the age of Keshab Chandra Sen and Ishwar Chandra 


(Vidyasagar. 


“phe Brahmo Samaj helped to emancipate India from 
mediaeval feudalism to national democracy, from blind faith 
and anti-social customs to knowledge and science, in a three- 
fold emancipation : intellectual and religious, social and 


moral, and political”. 

“Phe Brahmo Samaj was the first endeavour from within 
the society to pull India out of the morass of mediaeval feu- 
dalism and help place her on her feet in line with modern 
thought currents, its immediate vehicle of expression being 
the new rising ‘middle class’ of Bengal and then of India. 
That is why in its: initial stage the Brahmo Samaj got such 
an enthusiastic response from the intelligentsia, the mer- 
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«chants ‘and the new feudal-bourgeois zemindars of the British 
regime’’? 


“The birth of rationalism, humanism and universalism 
very much signify renascent fervour. The exposure of Wes- 
tern knowledge and education, and the inspiration from 
India’s classical literature and ancient heritage initiated a 
-remarkable process of change so much so that modern India 
‘evolved out of the awakening of the nineteenth century and 
Bengal was the centre of this awakening.’’® 


_ The unprecedented intellectual and cultural afflorescence 
and the profound impact of the reforming activities, mainly 
‘effected through protestant Brahmoism, on the Bengali 
‘thought and society. The Brahmo Samaj movement gained 
momentum with every passing year. Its effects were far- 
reaching and inspiring not only in Bengal but also outside. 
It initiated a rationalistic approach in every aspect of our 
life—religion, society, economy, politics and education. It 
‘was the Brahmo Samaj which first carried the message of 
the new learning and new awakening of the 19th Century 
to Bengal as well as to India. Mr. G. K. Gokhale perhaps 
observed rightly that ‘“‘what Bengal thinks to-day, India will 
think to-morrow”. The Brahmo Samaj in the 19th Century 
Bengal represented a new ideology, a new way of life, a 
new process of thinking, a new social order, a new culture— 
pattern and a new type of education. It carried the torch of 
“New Light’ in every field of our national life. In this 
phase of discussion we are chiefly concerned with the edu- 
cational activities of the Brahmo Samaj conducted by its 
various organisers and missionaries. 


Several factors inspired the Brahmo stalwarts to take up 
the cause of education. The concept that the society can 
be freed from the bondage imposed by custom and tradition, 
from, superstition and backwardness was ingrained in the 
minds of the torch-bearers of the Brahmo movement. The 
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spread of knowledge make the individuals free from the 
«darkness of ignorance. Therefore, they continuously and 
in a selfless spirit struggled on for leading men and women 
from ignorance to truth, and from darkness to light; so it 
was their endless urge to get away from the clutches of a 
backward-looking system to a vigorous forward-looking one. 
The status quo must end, the old order must change yielding 
place to the new one; immobility must be replaced by 
dynamism.* The early and radical Brahmos thus launched 
an endless battle against ignorance by taking up the cause 
of education. In this chapter we will try to trace the edu- 
cational thoughts and activities of Debendranath Tagore, 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Sivanath Sastri, Sasipada Banerjee and 
Dwarakanath Ganguli. As regards the pioneering services 
rendered by Raja Rammohan Roy in the field of education 
and culture of Bengal we have discussed at length earlier. 


DEBENDRANATH TAGORE (1817-1905) 


Debendranath, the eldest son of Dwarakanath Tagore, 
cone of the closest associates of Rammohan, played a signi- 
ficant role in the revival of Brahmoism and Vedic Hinduism. 
When Rammohan left for England in 1830, Debendranath 
was then a boy of thirteen. Rammohan died in 1833. After 
the death of the great master the Brahmo movement was on 
the wane and its management naturally fell on Ramchandra 
Vidyavagish who ‘succeeded in maintaining the very exis- 
tence of the Brahmo Samaj. The exact position of the 
Brahmo church may be summed up in the following words 
of S. D. Collect. ‘The church gradually lost its vitality and 
seemed to be fading away, until it fell into the hands of 
the remarkable man Debendranath Tagore.” When the 
church or the Brahmo Sabha was called upon to give the 
lead to its countrymen at a most critical time, and when the 
lead was needed most, Debendranath appeared on the social 
scene to respond to the call and to fulfil the need. If Ram- 
mohan Roy had laid the foundation stone of Brahmoism, 
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it was Debendranath, its architect, who first raised impres- 
sive structure upon it. The Brahmo Samaj became a power- 
ful force and a guiding torch in the socio-cultural arena of 
Bengal under the dynamic leadership of Debendranath 
Tagore. 


Debendranath took his early education in the Anglo- 
Hindu school of Rammohan Roy. For some years he re- 
ceived his education in the Hindu College. Before the ac- 
ceptance of Brahmo leadership Debendranath had sound 
educational and intellectual preparation. The seed of anti- 
idolatry and spiritual awakening was planted in his mind by 
early association with Rammohan Roy. The seed germi- 
nated in the dawn of his youth, By 1838 he was a serious 
student of the Upanishads which moulded his life as a reli- 
gious reformer. He was one of the organisers and a member 
of the Society for the Acquisition of General knowledge 
controlled mainly by the young Bengal group. To know and 
discover the truth was the spirit of the age and Debendra- 
nath was a true product of this age. Under the influence of 
this spirit Debendranath founded the “Sarvatattvadipika 
Sabha” (1832), when he was only fifteen. ‘‘New societies 
Started up with the utmost rapidity in every part of the 
native city. There was not an evening in the week, on which 
one, two or more of these were not held; and each indivi- 
dual was generally enrolled as a member of several. Indeed 
the spirit of discussion became a perfect mania; and its 
manifestation carried to a prodigious excess’’.!° Debendra- 
nath: started independently a society for propagating the 
truths he had discovered as the Brahmo Dharma. The 
famous Tattwabodhini Sabha or the truth communicating 
society was founded on 6, October, 1939. This marked the 
beginning of his long active life in the socio-educational 
field of Bengal. Debendranath got the inspiration for found- 
ing the Sabha primarily from the spirit of his time and felt 
an urgency in counteracting the pro-christian and anti-Hindu 
trend of the time. 


The Tattwabodhini Sabha was primarily a missionary 
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organisation. ‘‘It ushered in a new period not only in the 
Brahmo movement but in the cultural life in the province. 
Promotion of religious enquiry and dissemination of the know- 
ledge of the Upanishads particularly the monotheistic faith of 
Rammohan were the main object of the Tattwabodhini Sabha, 
It used to organize weekly and monthly meetings in which 
papers were read on various subjects. Since its inception, 
its relation with the Brahmo Samaj was very close and it 
soon became the main organisational wing of the Samaj for 
twenty years till it was merged into the Calcutta Brahmo 
Samaj in 1858. A rapid growth of the power and influence 
of the Brahmo movement was noticed aiter the Tattwabo- 
dhini Sabha had taken charge of the Brahmo Samaj. Thus 
the ‘Tattwabodhini phase is a significant chapter in the 
history of the Brahmo movement in India. In 1843 Deben- 
dranath and twenty of his associates formally joined the 
Brahmo Samaj and it marked a turning point in the history 
of the Brahmo movement. Debendranath was the life and 
soul of the Sabha. The Tattwabodhini Sabha was not the 
organisation of any limited circle of men. It practically 
comprised the elite of Bengal. It became a meeting place 
of the people of different shades of opinion and of different 
walks of life. Among the members were Pandit Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar, Iswarchandra Gupta, Madanmohan 
farkalankar, Kaliprosonna Sinha, Rajendralal Mitra, Peary- 
chand Mitra, Tarachand Chakravarty, Ramtanu Lahiri, 
Ramgopal Ghosh, Akshoy Kumar Dutta, Rajnarayan Bose 
and many other notable personalities. Thus the Sabha truly 
became a forum for the religious and social reformers, lite- 
rary men, orientalists, educationists, journalists and free 
thinkers of the age with a common ideal and programme. 
It emerged as the organisation of those who stood for pro- 
gress’! “The Tattwabodhini made a compromise between 
the old traditional values and new developments. No other 
organisation in the mid-nineteenth century could exercise 
such an extensive influence on society as did the Tattwa- 
bodhi Sabha. It revived the shaken spirit of the English 
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educated Bengalis and drew them away from a blind imita- 
tion and adoration of Western culture and civilization. It 
succeeded in focussing the attention of the people on the 
basic and lasting values of Indian culture and its heritage. 
It worked as a powerful deterrent to missionary propaganda 
and proselytism. It welcomed the new light of western 
civilization, sought to overcome superstition, prejudice and 
decaying tradition, but at the same time remained firmly 
anchored to its national moorings’’.* ‘‘The Tattwabodhini 
Sabha had no direct political activity. But it will be noticed 
that all its work in the religious, social and literary spheres 
was calculated to create a sense of national consciousness 
and patriotic self-respect in the minds of the educated 
people’’.'* It inspired the Hindu nationalism and the organi- 
sation of the Hindu Mela by Rajnarayan Bose and Nabagopal 
‘Mitra. It also indirectly influenced the then political organi- 
sations like the Bengal British India Society and the British. 
Indian Association. 


The Tattwabodhini Sabha also played a vital role in 
progressive social movements and reforms. It supported the 
remarriage of Hindu widows even before Pandit Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar. It condemned polygamy and supported 
women emancipation through education. 


“The classical past of India was a source of inspiration 
to the Indian Renaissance movement. Accordingly, various 


attempts were made throughout the nineteenth century for 


its discovery and reconstruction. The Tattwabodhini Sabha 
was the pioneer body after the Asiatic Society in Calcutta 
to introduce a systematic study of India’s past history and 
culture in Bengali language. The Tattwabodhini Patrika 
(the mouthpiece of the Sabha) was practically a journal of 
Oriental studies’’.*@ ‘The Tattwabodhini age can be des- 
cribed as a memorable epoch in the history of the develop- 
ment of modern Bengali language and literature. Through 
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its collective efforts the Sabha succeeded in generating a 
sense of respect in the minds of the English-educated Ben- 
galees towards their own language. The period from the 
appearance of the Tattwabodhini Patrika in 1843 to the birth 
of the Bangadarsan in 1872 has been rightly regarded as the 
Taitwabodhini age in the history of modern Bengali prose.’’** 


For the teaching of science and the principles of the new 
faith through the medium of Bengali, the Sabha started a 
school named the ‘Tattwabodhini Pathsala in 1840 in Bans- 
beria in the district of Hooghly. Akshoy Kumar Datta, a 
great scholar and a man of profound intellect, was appointed 
a teacher in that school. Debendranath wrote a sanskrit 
grammar and Akshoy Kumar Datta, text books on Geogra- 
phy and Physics. 

“On August 16, 1843 Debendranath founded the famous. 
Bengali monthly ‘Vattwabodhini Patrika with Akshoy Kumar 
Datta as its editor. The objects of the Patrika were to 
popularise the ideals of Brahmoism and to publish such 
matters as would enhance the knowledge of the people and 
elevate their character’’.*° The patrika contributed imme- 
sely to the cultural awakening in Bengal in the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘It led people to serious thinking and earnest 
speaking. It emphasised the need of developing the mother 


tongue, of studying science and theology and the urgency of 
leading to 


a total war on superstition and prejudice all 
moral and material uplift. The Patrika underlined the prob- 
lems of rural life and economy and the oppression of the 
peasantry by the landlords. It emphasised the need of de- 
veloping indigenous trade and industries. It carried on a 
relentless campaign for various social reforms. The journal 
helped the cultivation of science, literature, historigraphy 
and other branches of Indian culture’’.’* The Paper Com- 
mittee included personalities like Debendranath Tagore, 
14. D. K. Biswas—Studies in Bengal Renaissance, PP+ 88-40. 


tmajivani, PP- 75-777. 
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Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Akshoy Kumar Datta, Rajnarayan 
Bose and Rajendralal Mitra. Naturally the Patrika main- 
tained a very high standard of vernacular journalism. 


The Patrika also largely fulfilled one of its main objects, 
viz., propagation of Brahmoism and Hindu culture. Alexan- 
der Duff, the zealous Scottish missionary, carried on a 
relentless crusade against Hindu religion and culture. and 
it was Debendranath who organized a formidable opposition 
against the missionaries in defence of Hindu religion and 
culture. The Tattwabodhini Sabha and the Patrika took up 
the challange thrown by Duff and the latter published a sca- 
thing criticism of his book entitled India and Indian Mis- 
sions. A booklet entitled ‘‘Vedantic Doctrines Vindicated’’ 
was published by the T'attwabodhini Patrika. In this strug- 
gle the conservatives led by Radhakanta Deb joined hands 
with Debendranath. ‘‘Thus the Sabha under the able and 
inspiring leadership of Debendranath had brought the desired 
unity of purpose in the Renaissance movement, strengthened 
the religious and social ideas of Rammohan Roy, opened 
new pathways in literature, and vindicated our national 


self-respect by defending the traditional values against 
foreign attack’’.17 


But the Sabha had its own limitations. It was exclu- 
sively a middle-class organization and had practically no 
contact with the masses. Jt was sectarian in character as it 
fulfilled the interests of the Hindus alone. Its activities were 
mainly confined to the city of Calcutta and its suburbs. l'o 
counteract the missionary propaganda and to create strong 
public opinion against the activities of the missionaries, 
efforts were made to set up a free school for middle-class 
Hindu boys. The result was the establishment of the Hindu 
Hitharthi Vidyalaya (Hindu Charitable Institution) on March 
1, 1846. The President of the School Committee was 
Radhakanta Deb and Debendranath was its Secretary.” 
Soon the movement became very popular and similar insti- 


17. D. K. Biswas—Studies in Bengal Renaissance, p. 45. 
18. J. O. Bagal—Radhakanta Deb, pp. 7-10, 
Sahitya Sadhak Charitamala, Vol. II. 
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ti, Krishnagar and 


tutions came to be established at Paniha 
th was a member 


other places. For sometime Debendrana 
of the governing body of the Hindu College. 
difference of opinion he gave up 
He was also actively associated with the establishment of 
the Hindu Metropolitan College. After the death of 
Dwarakanath Tagore Debendranath became a partner of the 
Calcutta Public Library (now the National Library) and 
helped in its different developmental works. He was one of 
the active organisers of the Bethune Society. He was a 
staunch supporter of women education. He was also a 
founder-member of the Hare Prize Fund Committee set up 
in 1864. Debendranath started on 15th Aug. 1961, the 
Indian Mirror, the first English daily journal, with Keshab 
Chandra Sen as its editor. Debendranath gave a new charac- 
ter to Brahmoism. On the basis of Upanishadic mono- 
theism he published a book entitled Brahmo Dharma 
Grantha. He also laid down some fundamental principles of 
Natural Theism called Brahma Dharma Bija or Seed Prin- 
ciples of Brahmoism. A new covenant was also framed 
which rejected the Vedic infallibility. 


KESHAB CHANDRA SEN ( 1838-1884 ) 


Brahmo leader and an ardent and 
He was born on 18th Nov., 1838, 
Kalutala in Calcutta. But his ori- 
ted at Garifa near Naihati in 24- 
Parganas. His grandfather, Ramkamal Sen, was an influen- 
tial and well-known revenue officer (Dewan). His father 
liberal-hearted devout Hindu. In his 
boyhood Keshab Chandra was reared up in an atmosphere 
of cultural fusion—Eastern and Western cultures- He was 
educated in the Hindu College from 1845 to 1856 (for some- 
time in the Hindu Metropolitan College). His mind was 
shaped by the teachings of the great teachers of the Hindu 
College on subject like English literature, philosophy and 
science. He was married in 1856. But Keshab Chandra had 
religious bent of mind and detachment for worldly pleasures. 


He was a celebrated 
zealous social reformer. 
in a well-to-do family at 
ginal ancestral home situa 


was Pearymohan, a 
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He established in 1857 the ‘Goodwill Fraternity’? and en- 
gaged himself in solitary meditation, prayer and going 
through sacred literature, hymns and religious texts. In 
1856 he established a night school for needy students. He 
was a man of towering and attractive personality. He was 
a born orator and had profound knowledge on different 
subjects particularly philosophy and religion. He was the 
greatest orator of the 19th Century. He had mastery both 
over Bengali and English. He was well acquainted with the 
writings of Reid, Hamilton, Theodore Parker, Morell and 
Milton. Due to his untiring zeal, tenacity of purpose and 
continuous work Brahmo Samaj Movement received a new 
dynamicity and momentum and crossed the boundary of 
Bengal. He was a man of uncompromising attitude and firm 
determination. He never faltered in his decision. He always 
advanced to gain his objective even in the face of strong 
Opposition. He had firm faith in his conviction. He dedi- 
cated his life to the cause of Brahmoism, He was a unifying 
force of different religions. He went through the texts of 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Sikhism and Jainism. In 
this respect he was a true successor of Raja Rammohan 
Roy. He formally joined the Brahmo Samaj in 1857. His 
views on Brahmoism took a definite shape when he came 
across a copy of Rajnarayan Bose’s tract “What is Brah- 
moism’’. After joining the Samaj he became a close asso- 
ciate of Debendranath who found in him a new life and 
Spirit. A new life was now infused into the movement and 
it became a real force in the social, religious and cultural 
field of Bengal and even in different parts of India. The 
Brahmo movement now took a new shape and direction in 
the hands of Keshab Chandra, The organising ability, 
oratory and boundless zeal of young Keshab Chandra at- 
tracted a large number of talented youths of Bengal into 
the fold of Brahmoism. In 1859 Debendranath abolished the 
Tattwabodhini Sabha as an unnecessary religious organisa- 
tion. In the same year the Brahmo Vidyalaya was founded 
where lectures. were delivered on Brahmo theology by Deben- 
dranath, Keshab Chandra and others. The approach of the 
Maharshi to Brahmoism was from the Hindu scriptures; the 
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as from the christian angle. In course 
discord between the old and the 
young. ‘The school was, however, a grand success and 
created much enthusiasm among the young followers of the 
Samaj. Keshab Chandra along with Maharshi visited Ceylon 
and during this trip the relation between the two became 
very closer. They jointly started a crusade against the pro- 
selytizing activities of the missionaries. Debendranath al- 
ready started an anti-conversion campaign as a saviour of 
Hindu society and religion. Keshab Chandra added fuel to 
the fire. He delivered a series of lectures at Krishnagar. 
This disheartened the christian missionaries particularly 
Alexander Duff, the famous Scottish missionary, who ad- 
mitted : ‘‘The Brahmo Samaj is a power of no mean 
The entire controversy came to an end with his 
“The Brahmo Samaj Vindicated’”’. 


approach of Keshab w 
of time this would lead to 


order’’. 
famous lecture 


“Prom 1860 Keshab Chandra began to lecture and write 
on Brahmoism with unusual fire and conviction, and these 
made a profound impact on the minds of young intellec- 
tuals of the time particularly the students, to whom he be- 
came the idol, the source of inspiration, and unquestioned 
leader. Keshab gave a very liberal explanation of Brah- 
moism. That year saw the foundation of the Sangat Sabha 
for promoting spiritual discourses among the members. This 
organization was a source of inspiration to the younger 
Brahmos and has been regarded as the seed-plot of neo- 
Brahmoism.’’!? It generated in the members a spirit of 
repentance and prayer and marked the beginning of a new 
trend in the Brahmo movement. In 1861 Keshab Chandra 
totally devoted to the Brahmo movement which undertook 
a lot of humanitarian services including organization of 
famine relief and creation of Epidemi Fund. Keshab 
Chandra had deep faith in unitarianism and as such he ap- 
pealed to the Hindus, Muslims, Christians and the Buddhists 
to unite under the same banner. Thus he tried to give uni- 
versal and synthetic character to Brahmoism which attracted 
many to the fold of Brahmoism. A weekly journal named 
d Bengal, p. 152. 
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the Indian Mirror was started in 1861. But later on it turned 
into a daily paper and served as the English organ of the 
Samaj. Keshab Chandra was its editor. Debendranath and 
Manmohan Ghose gave all possible help in running the 
journal. On 13th April, 1862 Debendranath appointed 
Keshab, a non-Brahmin, as a Minister (Acharya) of the 
Brahmo Samaj and greeted him as Brahmananda (one whose 
delight is in God). This was heartily welcomed by the 
younger section of the Samaj, but the older section was not 
very happy with this elevated position of Keshab Chandra. 
Keshab inspired a band of youths including Bijaykrishna 
Goswami of Santipore, Sasipada Banerjee, Sibnath Sastri, 
Umesh Chandra Dutta, Manmohan Ghose, Dwarkanath 
Ganguly etc. They were devoted souls and earnestly took 
up the cause of social reform, education and humanitarian 
services. The spirited Brahmos started a ‘jehad’ (revolt) 
against the caste system. The Brahmins among the Brahmos, 
headed by the saintly Bijaykrishna Goswami, openly dis- 
carded their ‘‘Upabits’’ (sacred threads) one after another. 
This enraged the orthodox Hindus who started persecution 
on their initiated kith and kin into Brahmoism. Even many 
young Brahmos were driven out of their homes and disin- 
herited. The vehement anti-caste crusade of the Brahmo 
Samaj not only evoked strong opposition from the orthodox 
Hindu society but was also not very pleasing to the Govern- 
ment. The young Brahmos also strongly pleaded inter-caste 
marriage which was not liked by Debendranath and other 
orthodox Hindus. The Government legalised the inter- 
caste marriage and fixed the minimum age for the bride at 
14 and for the bridegroom at 18. This led to open and 
quick discord between the two sections of the Ssmaj. 


A high school,named the Calcutta College for the higher 
education of youngmen was founded in 1862. Progressive 
young Brahmos became keenly interested in the education 
and emancipation of women. Some of them started the 
Bamabodhini Patrika for women and Keshab Chandra 
founded the Society of Theistic Friends with the object of 
discussing religious questions and working for women’s edu- 
cation. A separate society for women named Brahmica 
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Samaj was founded with Keshab: Chandra as jts Minister. 
The younger section also strongly advocated remarriage of 
Hindu: widows. In 1863 Keshab’s address for social reforms 
created a stir in the Brahmo circle, These activities were 
not at all liked by the older section of the.Samaj. The gap 
between the two sections was gradually widening. Debendra- 
nath removed Keshab Chandra from the Trusteeship of the 
Samaj and: from its Secretaryship.*° 


In 1864 the younger section started a paper Dharma- 
tatta with renewed energy and vigour, which became their 
organ. Bharatbarsiya Brahma Mandir was set up on the 
models of temple, mosque and church. Keshab Chandra 
collected ‘‘slokas’’ from different religion which were used 
as hymns in prayers. Thus he gave universal character to 
Brahmoism. He introduced a new method of prayer in 
Bengalee which reflected the universal spirit of Brahmoism. 


Jn 1864-65 Keshab Chandra went to Madras and Bombay 
on a missionary tour. The chief objectives of this tour in- 
cluded wide propaganda against the old and obsolete customs 
and practices of the Hindu society such as caste system, 
untouchability, wearing of sacred thread, child marriage, 
polygamy, drinking of wine, illiteracy etc. The tour was a 
grand success. By his superb oratory and powerful argu- 
ments Keshab won the hearts of many. Since then the 
Brahmo movement began to assume an all-India character 
and Keshab Chandra became an all-India figure. Centres 
of Brahmo Samaj were opened in different parts of India and 
in different places in Bengal such as Dacca, Maymansingh, 
Faridpur, Rangpur, Vikrampore, Barisal etc. The Brahmo 
group was composed chiefly of Government servants, tea- 
chers, pleaders and English educated intelligentsia. 


The rift that was already created became gradually wider 
and ultimately it led to virtual division of the Samaj. The 
immediate issue that precipitated the crisis within the Samaj 
was the younger Brahmo’s objection to the wearing of the 
ening ond Bengal, P. 153. 
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‘Poita’? or the sacred thread by those who conducted their 
divine service. Debendranath by virtue of his authority as 
the sole trustee of the Samaj disallowed their objection. This 
shows the conservative temperament and his firm convic- 
tion in Hinduism. Debendranath was not altogether hostile 
to social reforms but he was against radical reforms as 
desired by the young Brahmos. He, however, made sincere 
efforts to avoid any schism in the Brahmo Samaj. But the 
differences could not be solved and the ultimate division 
came into being. The inevitable breach came with the 
lecture of Keshab Chandra on Jesus Christ and his open and 
cordial appreciation of the teachings of the Lord. This 
created further displeasure to the conservative Brahmos. On 
llth November, 1866 the young Brahmos under the Leader- 
ship of Keshab Chandra finally broke away from the Brahmo 
Samaj and founded the Brahmo Samaj of India. Henceforth, 
the original Brahmo Samaj became known as the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj. Brahmos was ‘‘Brahmoism is Hinduism’’ but the cry 
of younger Brahmos was ‘‘Brahmoism is Catholic and univer- 
sal’. The former was not in favour of the renunciation of 
Caste, but the latter considered it as essential. To Deben- 
dranath the Brahmo movement was within the pale of 
Hinduism, but to Keshab Chandra it was a mere religious 
mission, but to Keshab Chandra it was more than that. 
Keshab Chandra included social reforms within Brahmoism. 
The Adi Brahmo Samaj soon went into oblivion, But its 
chief contribution was Hindu revivalism.and it saved the 
Hindu faith from rapid conversion into Christianity by the 
missionaries. 


Now started a glorious era for the Brahmo Samaj under 
Keshab. The young Brahmos under the leadership of Keshab 
Chandra began to propagate the new faith with great vigour. 
The number of Brahmo Samajis increased rapidly. Keshab 
Chandra started daily prayer with his followers. The wor- 
ship in the new Samaj was made more catholic and popular. 
More Bengali and less sanskrit was used. A new compila- 
tion of Brahmoism was made and published in 1866, entitled 
‘slokasangraha’, compiled from different scriptures, Hindu, 
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Muslim, Christian, Buddhist etc.?* From 1867 Brahmotsava 
festival began to be celebrated, Of the Brahmotsava festival 
Miss. S. D. Collet wrote, “Now for the first time in con- 
nection with the Brahma Samaj was witnessed the rare 
spectacle of sinfulmen, bitterly conscious of their sins, 
praying and listening with living sincerity for their soul’s 
salvation’. The fusion of the Bhakti element in the move- 
ment became easily discernible. The new trend found three 
outward forms—Prayer, Samkirtan, Brahmotsava. This 


was a remarkable change from the original Brahmo move- 


ment—a shift from Jnana (knowledge) to Bhakti (intense 
inspired by Sri Chai- 


devotion). ‘This shows Keshab was 
tanya’s Vaishnavism. A feature of the new trend was the 
growth of Nagar Samkirtan (street singing by devotees). 
Thus previously only Jesus was the inspirer, but now both 
Jesus and Sri Chaitanya became inspiration to Keshab 
Chandra. In 1868 the foundation stone of the Brahmo 
Mandir of the new Samaj was laid. It was preceded by a 
Nagar Samkirtan. The Brahmo Mandir was opened for 
service in 1869. 

The element of Bhakti introduced into the movement soon 
led to a new development—the growth of Vaishnava 
‘modesty’. in the form of making prostration to one another 
among, the members of the Samaj. Another development 
was the exaltation of Keshab Chandra as an incarnation of 
God and consequently the growth of Keshab-worship. This 
man-worship alarmed many members who did not like it 
at all. This growth of the Keshab-cult did much harm to 
the Brahmo: movement though the phase shortly came to an 
end.22. On the invitation of Lord Lawrence and the unitarian 
circle in 1870 Keshab Chandra went to England to gain a 
better knowledge of the Western civilization and progress 
and ‘‘to excite the-interest of the English public in the poli- 
tical, social and religious welfare of the men and women in 
India”. The tour was a great success. He was welcomed 
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everywhere and he met leading personalities of the time in- 
cluding Max Muller, Gladstone, J.S. Mill and Queen 
Victoria. In England he gave a number of lectures, and his 
oratory, scholarship and intense religious devotion made a 
great impression on the English people. In his lectures 
Keshab explained the social and political problems in India 
and the evil effects of British rule there. He gave a new 
explanation of Christianity which moved many clergymen. 


After coming back from England in 1871 Keshab founded 
the Indian Reform Association with the object of solving 
national problems. This is a notable political activity of 
Keshab at the national level. The Association had five sec- 
tions :—Charity, temperance, women’s education, mass edu- 
cation, and cheap literature. 


Impressed with the immense influence of the Press in 
England Keshab started the Sulabh Samachar in 1870, a 
weekly one-pice Bengali paper (the cheapest in India) and it 
became very popular among weaker sections of the society- 
menials, labourers and peasants. It was a novel venture in 
the world of journalism. It was the forerunner of journa- 
lism in our country.?* It was very helpful in spreading cons- 
ciousness and education among the masses. The paper re- 
veals the socialistic attitude of Keshab Chandra and his feel- 
ing for the masses. He realised that there could not be any 
real freedom unless the masses are awakened from their 
stupor—of course the socialism of Keshab differs from other 
forms of socialism or communism.’ The socialism of 
Keshab Chandra was of a true theist. With the help of 
Sulabh Samachar Keshab tried to organise the downtrodden 
against the tyrannies and oppression of the rich, and he ap- 
pealed to them to rise to the occasion. In 1871 Keshab 
Chandra founded the Bharatashram (the Indian Hermitage) 
to demonstrate the ideal of Brahmo families. The residents 
of the Asrama lived as members of a joint family and 
Keshab Chandra himself conducted the daily prayer. In the 


23. S. Sastri—History of Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Cal. p. 155. 
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Asrama a school for elderly women was also run. Keshab 
Chandra established an Industrial School to popularise voca- 
tional education. Keshab Chandra was also keenly interest- 
ed in mass education and eradication of social evils. Under 
mass education, free night schools for labourers were 
started. Such a night school was already started by Sasi- 
pada Banerjee, one of his staunch followers, at Baranagore. 
‘A Widows’ Home was also started by him. Sasipada also 
started in 1874 Bharat Sramajeebi (the Indian labourer), the 
first labour journal of India. Keshab and his co-workers 
were in the forefront of the movement for social and moral 
progress of the country. He established rescue for innocent 
girls after being saved from the clutches of evil women. 


In 1872 Keshab Chandra wrote on a comprehensive plan 
for educational reforms. Keshab was clear in his educa- 


He fully realised the ill effects of godless 


tional ideas. 
religion should 


education. He believed that education and 
go hand in hand. 


The emancipation of women was one of the main items 
of the social reconstruction programme of Keshab Chandra. 
He said : ‘‘No country on earth ever made sufficient pro- 
gress in civilisation whose women were sunk in ignorance. 
In fact the actual position of women is an index to the 
social status of the nation to which they belong.” He 
asserted that, in order to elevate India to a fitting place in 
the comity of nations, “‘we must try to liberate our women 
from the thraldom of ignorance and superstition. He firmly 
believed that true prosperity of a society depends on “the 
harmony of sexes’. By their gentle, sweet temper women 
exercise an irresistible influence Over men. , In those things 
where man excels woman, let man’s voice be heard, where 
women excels man, let her voice be heard.’’** 

y attempt to denationalise 
views about their emanci- 
to have freedom with- 


“He was strongly against an 
Indian women. He had definite 
pation. He would not allow women 


aw eee 
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out education nor permit them to move in society without 
looking to their intellectual and moral culture. It is im- 
possible to immure a native women in the zenana if she 
received a sound education. But then do not bring about 
violent changes in the matter. Keshab believed in evolu- 
tion and not in revolution. He was not merely an idealist 
but also a man of action. His strong practical sense im- 
pelled him to start various institutions for the benefit of 
woman. He founded the Antapur Sri Siksha Sabha which 
trained and provided women teachers to teach the ladies in 
individual families. He also started the Brahmica Samaj 
for promoting religious culture and technical education 
among the ladies. Later on, schools for women were estab- 
lished for imparting education suited to the needs and re- 
quirements of the ladies.” 


“In 1882 Keshab formed a. scheme of education for women. 
and this scheme was placed before the Senate of the Cal- 
cutta University for consideration. Two journals, Bama- 
bodhini Patrika and Paricharika, were founded by Keshab 
Chandra for the cultural education of women. These two 
journals helped in a great measure to bring about the en- 


lightenment of the fair sex and to stimulate their thirst for 
knowledge’’, 


“Keshab realised that no regeneration of India is pos- 
sible and no national awakening can be brought about un- 
less there be genuine efforts to uplift the masses of India 
and to raise their status. Long before the birth of the 
Harijan Movement and the crusade against untouchability 
initiated by Mahatma Gandhi, Brahmananda Keshab 
Chandra saw with prophetic vision that unless the diffe- 
rences between the classes and the masses, between the 
high castes and low castes, and between various creeds are 
eliminated no national unity is possible, and consequently no 
salvation of our country will be achieved. Hence he spared 
no efforts to`serve the masses. He formulated a scheme, for 
mass education which was perhaps the first of its kind in 
Bengal. It was not merely a theoretical scheme, and it 
was given a practical shape when he founded the Working- 
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man’s Institution. His scheme for primary education in- 
cluded the following : 
(a) A competent Indian should be appointed Inspector 
General of Vernacular schools ; 
(b) A large number of Night Schools for agricultural and 
working classes should be opened ; 
(c) The masses should be instructed in useful subjects 
such as Elementary Science etc. ; 
(d) Grants-in-aid rules should be relaxed in favour of the 
schools for the lower classes of people ; 
(e) Itinerant teachers should give popular lectures in 
village schools ; 


(f) Cheap newspapers which were approved and subsi- 
dized by Govt. should be freely distributed in villages ; 


(g) Land-holders should encourage and help in the estab- 
lishment of schools for mass education in the 
villages ; 

“a (a) For organising an effective system of Primary Educa- 
tion, Keshab recommended that the really wealthy of 
all classes, European and Indian officials and non- 
officials—landlords, merchants, traders, bankers, sub- 
mit to a small educational tax on their income. 


Keshab was a constant fighter for freedom of the country- 
He was a nationalist to the core. He laid the foundation 
of the freedom movement in India in various ways. Even 
when he was in England, he forcefully demanded the free- 
dom of the country and put forward sound reasons in its 
favour. Although Keshab was a great leader of social, moral 
and religious reformation of India, he never advocated 
untrymen. He ĉwas every inch a 
ought and in religion. Just before 
d he told his British audience ; 
“The result of my visit to England is that I came as an 
Indian, I go back a confirmed Indian. I came here a Theist, 
J return a confirmed Theist. I have learnt to love my 
country more and more. English patriotism has quickened 


my patriotism. i 


westernisation of his CO 
nationalist, in spirit, in th 
his departure from Englan 
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Keshab Chandra believed that the freedom of our country 
would not have a sound basis unless our countrymen were 
morally and socially elevated. Keshab by his lecture suc- 
ceeded in arousing a new national consciousness and a 
strong desire for political emancipation in the Indian people. 
He fully realised that unless there is wide-spread conscious- 
ness and unless the country became morally, socially, edu- 
cationally and spiritually advanced it can not attain inde- 
pendence. 

About Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen, Bipin Chandra 
Pal wrote : “‘By his wonderful mastery over the English 
language, his extra-ordinary wealth of imagination, his irre- 
sistible logic, and above all by his soul-compelling moral 
idealism and spiritual vision, Keshab Chandra Sen at once 
stood out as one of the greatest religious and ethical teachers 
of his age. He was an inspired orator.” 


Keshab Chandra was at once a true national and a true 
international in his outlook. Keshab, the inspired prophet 
of the Indian Renaissance, discovered that the secret of 
World Peace lies in the eternal laws of fellowship, under- 
standing, justice and equity. 


Keshab Chandra was the first national leader who an- 
nounced publicly in the sixties of the last century that Hindi 
should be the national language of India. He was also pio- 
neer in starting the Depressed Class Movement which was 
the precursor of Mahatma Gandhi’s Harijan Movement. 


The year 1872 is a landmark in the history of religious 
movements in Bengal in the 19th Century. It saw the pas- 
sing of the Native Marriage Act legalising unorthodox caste- 
less marriages. The Act made monogamy obligatory for the 
marriages under it, fixed the minimum age for the bride at 
14 and for the bridegroom at 18. It more popularly known 
as the Civil Marriage Act. The passing of the Act was a 
great personal triumph of Keshab Chandra who had fought so 
long for inter-caste marriages. The Act gave great impetus 
to the young Brahmos longing for sweeping social reforms. 


There was difference of opinion between Keshab Chandra 
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and his young followers on the question of women’s educa- 
tion and women’s emancipation. Keshab was against Uni- 
versity education of women or giving them the usual higher 
education. This attitude seemed conservative to the youn- 
ger section. Among these fiery young men were Sibnath 
Sastri, Dwarakanath Ganguly, Ananda Mohan Bose, Durga- 
mohan Das and others. This rebel group started a monthly, 
Samadarshi, where the Brahmo Samaj of India and its leader 
Keshab Chandra were publicly criticised. Since its inception 
the Brahmo Samaj of India had neither any Constitution nor 
any governing body. Thus the seed of another schism was 
sown at the very beginning of the new Samaj. So long as 
Keshab Chandra remained the undisputed leadero fthe Samaj 
and exercised his magic influence on its members there was 
no difficulty in the management. But by 1877 the picture 
had changed and a strong opposition to Keshab Chandra’s 
views and religious ideas had developed. In 1877 the 
Samadarashi stressed the need of a constitution for the 
Samaj. Keshab did not oppose the move, rather encouraged 
it. But before the two groups could be reconciled the mar- 
riage of Keshab Chandra’s daughter with the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar caused the final split within the Brahmo Move- 
ment. Keshab Chandra’s eldest daughter (Suniti), who was 
not yet 14, has been married to the Maharaja of Cooch Behar 
who was hardly 15, in 1878. This caused a great commotion 
in the Brahmo Samaj as not only both the bride and the 
bridegroom were minors but, what was more important, the 
bridegroom belonged to an idolatrous tribal Hindu family. 
For all practical purposes it was a Hindu marriage with 
some. modifications. This was an outright and gross viola- 
tion of Brahmo principles by the leader of the movement 
himself and led to another schism in the.Samaj. The radi- 
cal Brahmos, led by Sibnath Eastri, Ananda Mohan Bose, 
Dwarakanath Ganguly and others, finally broke away from 
Keshab’s Samaj and founded the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 


in 1878. 


The Brahmo Samaj 
philanthropic and educa 
Bhakti elements became st 


of India after 1878 .continued its 
tional activities. The Yoga and 
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1880 he declared his Navavidhan or the New Dispensation. 
-This ‘Harmony of Religions’ was an attempt at a synthesis 
„of all religions. ‘‘It preaches no idolatry, no meditation, no 
miracles, no creed-bound faith. All its changes are rung 
upon that single word,—God-Mother’’. Henceforward, 
Keshab Chandra elucidated and preached his New Dispen- 
sation zealously. New Dispensation, he wrote, “recognizes 
in all the prophets and saints a harmony, in all the scrip- 
tures a unity, and through all dispensation a continuity’’. 


Scholars like Max Muller and Christopher Isherwood have 
attributed the change of Keshab Chandra’s religious ideas 
and conviction to the influence of Sri Ramkrishna. Keshab 
Chandra and Ramkrishna first met in March, 1875, and 
since then till death of Ramkrishna in 1886 the latter exer- 
cised very deep influence on Keshab Chandra. Ramkrishna 
sometimes visited Keshab Chandra’s house in Calcutta, 
which was called the Kamal Kutir or Lily Cottage. 


It was Keshab Chandra who succeeded in making the 
Brahmo Samaj Movement a dynamic force throughout the 
Country and winning over thousands of youngmen to the 
Brahmo faith. With the eclipse of Keshab Chandra an 


eclipse set in the movement itself. Keshab Chandra died in 
1884, 


SIBNATH SASTRI (1847-1919) 
His ideas and educational activities 


“Since the foundation of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in 
1878, it laid emphasis on its Constitution, This was drafted 
by Anandamohan , Bose, and was based on democratic prin- 
ciples, giving equal rights to all members in the manage- 
ment of the Samaj. By this time the national movement for 
freedom in India had started on a strong footing. The 
members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj contributed im- 
mensely to the growth of nationalism in India. Social re- 
form activities were also continued, with emphasis on 
Women’s education and women’s emancipation. Philan- 
thropic activities or humanitarian services such as organiz- 
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ing famine relief, orphanages, a deaf and dumb school, and 
other charitable institutions were salient features of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. A number of educational institu- 
tions such as the Brahmo Girls’ School, the City College, 
the Boys’ Boarding School were founded under the auspices 
of the Samaj. The journal and papers of the Samaj such as 
the Brahmo Public Opinion, Tattva Kaumudi, The Indian 
Messenger, Sanjibani, Nabyabharat, Modern Review, Pra- 
basi and many others enriched Bengali literature and did 
much to foster literary activities in Bengal’’.** 


Sibnath Sastri was the main organising and inspiring force 
behind these activities. He was the leader of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj for its all practical purposes though the 
Constitution of the Samaj was absolutely democratic. 


Sibnath Sastri was born in 1847 in a Vaidik Brahmin 
family of a village 20. miles south-east of Calcutta. His 
ancestors long maintained the tradition of honourable 
poverty and learning in their village. His father was Hara- 
nanda Bhattacharya and his maternal uncle was Dwaraka- 
nath Vidyabhusan, the editor of Somprokash. Sibnath re- 
ceived his early education in a Pathsala at Mazilpur in 
South 24-Parganas. Then he was educated in Sanskrit 
Collegiate School and Sanskrit College. After having the 
M.A. degree (1872) he served as a teacher for some years. 
He was a successful Headmaster in Bhawanipur and South 
Subarban Schools. He resigned in 1878 and devoted himself 
entirely to social, political, educational, philanthropic and 
cultural activities. He was a sincere and zealous preacher, 
poet, thinker, religious and social reformer, scholar, a 
powerful writer and an educationist. Sibnath Sastri was a 
man of rare distinction. He had wide cultural background. 
He was a man of saintly character, combined with. great 
simplicity and strength of purpose. He had firm conviction 
and determination in his faith and ideas. He never faltered. 


62 Sibnath had begun to attend the lectures of 


om 18 
vi the most powerful preacher of Brah- 
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moism at the time, who had cast a spell over the hearts of 
the English-educated youth. In August, 1869 he was public- 
ly initiated as a Brahmo on the day of the opening of 
Keshab Chandra Sen’s Church, “Bharatvarshiya Brahma 
Mandir.” 


Youth Sibnath flung himself heart and soul into all kinds 
of liberal movements—social, political, educational, cul- 
tural, philanthropic etc, under the inspiring guidance of 
Keshab Chandra. That was the true dawn of our Re- 
formation.?7 


After his initiation into Brahmoism, Sibnath rapidly 
came to the forefront of the progressiye section of the 
Brahmo Samaj and became very popular with all. With his 
natural earnestness, he threw himself into every noble enter- 
prise. He was not only admitted into the inner circle of 
Brahmos, but was sought as a public speaker and preacher, 
He had already achieved considerable reputation as a poet. 
Sibnath would have been a great poet if he did not devote 
himself entirely in the work of the Brahmo Samaj. Such 
was the dedication of Sibnath at the cost of his personal 
gains in the interest of the Brahmo Samaj. 


about the work of Brahmo Samaj such as education, the, 
position of women in the church, framing of a democratic 
constitutions etc. The conflicts of the progressive section 
of the Samaj went on uninterrupted till its division in 
1878. The more radical wing of the party under the 
leadership of Dwarakanath Ganguli and others had estab- 
lished an institution for the higher education of women 
which is popularly known as the “Banga Mahila Vidya- 
laya”. In November, 1874 a monthly journal ‘Samadarshi’ 
was started and Sibnath was called upon io be the editor 
of the paper. Naturally he was considered the leader of 
the progressive section of the Samaj. 


RS ath ese ; 
27. An article published in the Modern Review on Sibnath Sastri 
by Jadunath Sarkar. 
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bnath came into close contact 


with Anandamohan Bose which led to the formation of an 
intimate life-long friendship between these two remarkable 
persons. ‘‘One of their first ventures was the foundation 
-of the ‘Indian Association’ which was meant to be the 
mouthpiece of the educated middle class people of the 
country. It was established in July, 1876.72 He took an 
active part in its works and organisation from the very 
beginning. 

Just then came the Cooch Behar marriage episode which 
«disrupted the Brahmo Samaj and finally led to division in 
in the Samaj an 1878. It became now known that negotia- 
tions were going on for the marriage of the eldest daughter 
of Keshab Chandra with the minor Maharaja of Coochbehar 
who was of tribal origin and belonged to a idolatrous 
family. ‘‘The Brahmo public was disheartened at the news’’. 
Besides the ‘‘left-wing’’ of the Samaj did not tolerate man- 
worship and they separated from him. They were also not 
in a mode to tolerate the autocratic attitude of Keshab 
Chandra as the Samaj had no constitution of its own. 
They demanded a democratic constitution. Keshab Chandra 
did not oppose this rather he encouraged it, But the inevi- 
table split could not be avoided. At last, on 15th May, 
1978, at a public meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta, 
presided over by Ananda Mohan Bose, a separate organisa- 
tion was formed under the name of Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj. ‘‘Henceforth Sibnath was wholly occupied with 
the work of the building up the new organisation.”’*? 


A fortnightly paper in Bengali called the «<Samalochak’’ 
was started, and Sibnath was appointed its editor. ; An 
English weekly journal called the “Brahmo Public Opinion” 


was also started, to the columns of which Pandit Sibnath 
ute largely. Another Bengali fort- 


It was at this time that Sil 


Sastri had to contrib é Bi 
night paper was also edited by him namely ‘‘Tattwakau- 
mudi”, which was started on 29th May, 1878. Thus 
; powerful journalist. 


Sibnath was not only a poet, a 
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One of the earliest matters to which the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj had to attend was the organisation of mis- 
sion work. Sibnath had a missionary zeal.’’ ‘“‘On 24th 


May, 1878, Sibnath started on a mission tour in Bihar and 
North Western Provinces’’.*? 


‘‘Sibnath’s tour in Bihar was famous for his establish- 
ment of the Rammohan Roy Seminary of Bankipore with 
Gurudas Chakravarty and Rajani Kanta Guha.’’*? 


Sibnath along with his friend Ananda Mohan Bose start- 
ed a school, under the name of the city school, on the 
sixth January, 1879, in a rented house in Mirzapore Street. 
Sibnath himself was the chief organiser and the first sec- 
retary of the school. The institution soon was handed 
over to the Brahmo Education Society. ‘‘The city school 
was a high class English institution. It was started with 
two objects, first, to spread among the younger generation 
of that time the religious and moral influence of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and second, to get together and always to have by 
our side a number of earnest workers in the persons of the 
Brahmo teachers who would find employment there.’’*? The 
establishment of the school was a grand success both from 
the pecuniary and educational points of view. ‘‘The young 
Brahmo teachers who joined the institution entered upon 
‘their duty with great earnestness, making it altogether at- 
tractive to those who came to it. It also secured the 
confidence of parents and guardians who became anxious to 
place their children and wards under the moral superinten- 
dence of the new teachers. Thus the institution was a suc- 
cess from the very beginning’’.** In 1881, it was raised 
to the status of.a second grade college affiliated to the 
Calcutta University and in 1884 to that of a first-grade 


80. H. C. Sarkar—Sibnath Sastri, p. 42, Cal. 1975. 
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college with provision for teaching Arts, Science and Law. 
“The City College in addition to the regular curriculum, 
introduced (a) industrial class, (b) physical culture and (c) 
moral training, as special features. Lord Ripon, in opening 
the college building on 10th December, 1884 said that these 
were new experiments in the history of education in India. 
He further said: “It was a forward step in the direction 
of technical education.’’** 

Jt was about this time that another important institution 
came into being. On the 27th April, 1879 Sibnath in Co- 
operation with his friend Anandamohan Bose started a new 
institution called the Students’ Weekly Service. It was a 
system of weekly lectures intended for the students of the 
colleges. The lectures were delivered on religious, social, 
moral and political subjects. Under the guidance of Sib- 
nath, the Students’ Weekly Service became a powerful 
agency in the intellectual, moral and religious life of Bengal. 
were recruited and became permanent 
assets to the Brahmo Samaj. Along with the Students’ 
Weekly Service some young members of the Samaj started 
in the City School a society called the “‘youngmen’s Theis- 
tic Society’, which used to meet once a month and hold 
discussions on important theological and ethical questions. 
The Sunday Moral Training School started by some young 
teachers of the school did excellent work for moral training 
of the members of the Samaj. Almost all the Brahmo Samajas 
{hroughout India had moral training classes. Both Maharshi 
and Brahmananda emphasised moral training of members. 
It was a special feature of the Brahmo Samaj Movement. 


The year 1882 witnessed the establishment of a little 
school exclusively for little Brahmo children, both boys and 
girls at the initiative of some. enlightened Brahmo ladies. It 
was also known as the Ladies’ Sunday School. In 1879 the 


Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Press was established, for getting 
out the two organs of the Samaj, the Brahmo Public Opi- 
nion and the Tattwakaumudi. Sibnath took a prominent 
BA. Atul Gupta—Studies in the Bengal Renaissance, Gal. 1977. 
“p 303—Jogananda Das. 4 
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part in the publication of these two journals. He was a 
powerful and prolific writer. 


Right from the beginning the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
started a social crusade for women’s emancipation in Ben- 
gal with higher education including economic freedom for 
them. Sibnath earnestly shared this venture and left no 
stone unturned for the cause of women. ‘‘For the first time, 
many respectable ladies who were ‘purdanashin’ discarded 
the ‘purdah’, mixed with men on equal terms, joined politi- 
cal and social movements, formed societies among them- 
selves and with men, conducted educational institutions, 
delivered extempore lectures in public meetings, crossed 
the seas and went to Europe, and lastly but not the least 
could choose their husbands’’.*° Under the auspices of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj female education received new 
dimension. It was the forerunner of our free and emanci- 
pated women of to-day. The Brahmica Samaj and the Banga 
Mahila Samaj, established in 1879 and the Bharat Mahila 
Samity (1895) did excellent work in the field of women’s 
education and emancipation. The ladies held occasional 
meetings for the reading of papers and discussions, to 
Promote intellectual culture amongst themselves. The 
Brahmo Balika Sikshalaya or the Brahmo Girls’ School 
(1890) also did excellent work in the field of women educa- 


tion. This was due the the untiring zeal of Pandit Sibnath 
Sastri. 


In the middle of April, 1892. Sibnath established the 
Brahmo ‘Workershelter’ or the ‘Sadhanasram’. Tts main 
object was to bring together Brahmo Workers and train for 
work. It was a place where they might come and live 
together, as a spiritual fraternity, helping each other in 
Spiritual culture, in propagating Brahmoism and in serving 
humanity at large.** Sibnath also took a prominent part 


in the establishment of the Boarding School for Brahmo 
boys in 1893. 
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But even amidst the tumultuous activities of the Sadha- 


ran Brahmo Samaj he rendered some valuable service to 
‘Yugantar’, ‘Nayantara’, 


the Bengali prose literature. His 
‘Puspamala’, ‘Himadri-Kusum’, ‘Chayamayee’, ‘Parinaya’, 
are most remarkable. His ‘Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin 
Banga Samaj’, “‘Atmacharita” and ‘‘History of Brahmo 
Samaj” are regarded as store houses of historic information. 
Pandit Sibnath Sastri was a remarkable personality not 
only in the Brahmo Samaj Movement but also in the History 
of cultural regeneration of Bengal. He has rightly been 
regarded as the ‘Pandit’ for his profound knowledge and 
wisdom in the different fields of religion, education and cul- 
ture. He was a brilliant product of the mid 19th century— 


a great nation-builder. 


SASIPADA BANERJEE ( 1840-1904 ) 


Sasipada’s field of activity was mainly, almost exclusively 
limited to the North Subarban area of Calcutta, now form- 
ing parts of Baranagar (Municipality. But his limited sphere 
of work does not detract in the least from the great signi- 
ficance of his manifold activities. His father, Rajkumar 
Banerjee, ‘a public spirited man’, was also one of the foun- 
ders of the first English school at Baranagar.** Sasipada was 
born in a family with a modern outlook. 


Keshab Chandra Sen, after his return from England in 
1870, initiated a reform movement aimed at improving the 
conditions of the lot of workingmen in Bengal. He started 
a Workingmen’s Institute and a cheap newspaper. Soon 
d inspired a young Brahmo, named 
Sasipada Banerjee Of A turning point came 
when in 1865, 23 July, Sasipada attended a lecture of 
Keshab Chandra at the house of Gopal Lal Mullick. He 
readily accepted Brahmoism and declared at that very meet- 
ing that “he would carry forward the t 
Chandra’’.** 
asint ees BES 
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Sasipada’s reform activities mainly centered round female 
education, education and emancipation of the workingmen. 
He can rightly be regarded as a pioneer in these two 
fields. 


Sasipada’s reform work began at home. Female educa- 
tion first claimed his attention and he engaged himself 
wholeheartedly in that work. It was still not easy to impart 
education to grown up females in public, inspite of all pio- 
neering efforts made in this direction by Vidyasagar, Bethune 
and Keshab Chandra. Sasipada. already convinced that 
female education, particularly for adult ladies, was essen- 
tial for social advancement. First he started a school with 
only his wife and sister-in-law as his pupils. He began to 
teach them in the day time and in an open place. The 
number of students began to increase day by day as ladies 
from the neighbouring houses began to join his classes. This 
heartened Sasipada, who 19th March, 1865, established a 
ladies’ school at Baranagar (lst girl school in Baranagar). 
It was a very difficult task in those days to establish a 
school for girls. This is evident from a contemporary dotu- 
ment which runs thus: ‘‘When Sasipada commenced to 
-teach his wife there was a hue and cry against it for it was 
then not customary to teach females. Moreover, for a 
young wife to speak with her husband during the day and 
receive instruction from him was a great social offence 
MS iter SRA in short time, almost all the elderly females of 
the house not to speak of the girls, began to gather ‘round 
his wife and sister-in-law to receive instructions’’.*® Sasi- 
pada’s work did not end with establishing a girls’ school. 
At. that time it was very difficult for people to find. suitable 
text books for Class-room teaching, women being at.a parti- 
cular disadvantage in this respect. In 1867, Sasipada estab- 
lished a circulating Library which moved from door to door 
and supplied books to the girls. In 1872 Sasipada started a 
reading club and another girls’ school. He also started 4 
Widows’ Home where widows could live, learn and eat» 
the first of its kind in India. He became an active membe" 
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cof the Committee of a school called the ‘Hindu Mahila 


Vidyalaya’ which was started in Central Calcutta in 1873 
for the education of adult women of the Hindu Community. 
Sasipada founded a Bengali Journal for women, the ‘Antah- 
pur’ (The zenana) for the benefit of the Bengali women 
who were still behind the ‘purdah’ system. 


In 1871 Sasipada went to England along with his wife 


Rajkumari Banerjee (the first Indian lady to cross the seas). 
“After returning from England in 1872, he organised a re- 
form association called the North Subarban Association 
embracing the villages around his native town. Its aims and 
objects were to organise schools, reading clubs, promote 
female education and to organise night schools.’’*° Its aim 
was also to help in extending the knowledge of arts and 
sciences and generally see to the welfare of the people. Its 
work included three sections—education, charity and gene- 
ral. This Association continued for four years and per- 
formed useful works, especially in the field of female edu- 
cation. In 1872 Sasipada established two night schools, one 
for the general adults and another for mill workers. In 
this respect Sasipada followed the path of his guru Keshab 
Chandra.. This was an earliest attempt to enlighten and 
educate the labourers in India. Thus Keshab Chandra and 
Sasipada practically laid the foundation of labour welfare 
movement in India. Sasipada also started a club for the 
labourers known’ as the ‘Workingmen’s Club. He also in 
1874 started Bharat Sramajeebi (the Indian Labourer), the 
first labour journal of India. 

n the labour movement of Bengal 
is significant. In order to organise the labourers of Bara- 
nagar mill areas, he personally visited the workingmen’s 
slums and organised a meeting on 1 November, 1866. to 
discuss their problems and conditions. There he explained 
to them how due to ignorance they were being exploited 
by the employers. The very next day Sasipada founded a 
night school for them where the medium of instruction was 


Thus Sasipada’s role i 
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Bengali. This school may be regarded as the first ever 
night school for the workers in Bengal.‘ 


DWARAKANATH GANGULY (1845-1898) 


Dwarakanath Ganguly was born in 1845 at Bikrampur in 
East Bengal where ‘Kulinism’ was predominant. He was a 
man of indomitable courage, iron will, self-respect and 
firm determination. He received his early education in a 
village Pathsala and then in an English school 


ool teacher in Farid- 
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In Calcutta he had to work hard for the 


settled there.** 
This wondered many 


regular publication of ‘Abalabandhab’. 
of his friends including Sibnath. 


Emboldened by Dwarakanath’s presence, the Brahmo 
Samaj in its attempt to ameliorate the conditions of women, 
devoted itself mainly to setting up of schools for girls, attack- 
ing polygamy and initiating widow-remarriage. Since 1871 
the movement for woman’s education and emancipation 
gained momentum in the Brahmo Samaj. Dwarakanath 
gave the movement a new direction. He set himself to the 
task of imparting vocational training to girls in order to 
make them self-reliant. But a man of indomitable will, and 


progressive ideas, Dwarakanath clashed with Keshab Chandra 
and standard of education to 


on the question of the nature 

be given to the Brahmo women in the ‘Bharat Ashram’. 
Keshab Chandra opposed Dwarakanath’s idea of giving 
higher education to the Ashram inmates. With the help of 
his friend, Durgamohan Das, he founded a new school called 
Hindu Mahila Vidyalaya for women in 1873, at Beniapukur 
Lane. It was a boarding school. An eminent European 
lady, Miss. Ackroyd (who had come to India with Mon- 
mohan Ghose) was placed in-charge of it.“* The expenses 
were borne by Dwarakanath himself. But, unfortunately the 
school had to be closed down on account of paucity of 
funds. This did not dampen Dwarakanath’s enthusiasm. 
With renewed zeal; he established another school named 
‘Banga Mahila Vidyalaya’, at Ballygunge, the same year 
(1873). Soon it rose into prominence. The standard of this 
school was higher than that of others. Even the Education 
Directorate considered it to be the most advanced school 
in Bengal. Later on, the school was merged with the 
Bethune School (1975), thanks to the initiative of Sir 
Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal.*® 
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Untiring in his endeavour to promote education, especial- 
ly female education, he established another schoo! with the 
help of his friend, Sasipada Banerjee. The school was also 
faced with financial crisis and Dwarakanath did not hesitate 
to take loans from his Life Insurance Company against his 
policy, thus saving the infant institution from extinction. 
Dwarakanath was now in the thick of the education move- 
ment, so to say. In 1879, the Bikrampore Sammilani Sabha 
came to be established for imparting education. Here also 
he was the key man. His wife, Kadambini Devi (1861-1923) 
bears testimony to his sincere efforts to promote the cause 
of female education. Educated at his school, the Hindu 
Mahila Vidyalaya and the Banga Mahila Vidyalaya she be- 
came the first woman graduate of the Calcutta University in 
1882. She was the first Indian woman who passed the 
Entrance Examination in 1878. She was also the first Indian 
lady who passed the M.B. Examination in 1890. For fur- 
ther studies she went to England (1892). 


In this regard 
Dwarakanath greatly encouraged her.‘ 


Apart from ‘Abalabandhab’ 


his contribution to journalism 
Was no less worth-mentioni 


ng. Dwarakanath was the 
founder-editor of Sanjibani. He also worked for some- 
ae re editor of Samalochak before the split of the Samaj 
in 1878. 


NOTES ON ACTIVITIES OF THE SADHARAN BRAHMO 
SAMAJ (1878) AND THE JOURNALS PUBLISHED 
UNDER ITS BANNER. 
A—Religious, sociab and philanthropic activities of the Samaj. 
l. Banga Mahila Vid 
Dwarakanath 
prominance, 


yalaya—A girls’ high school 


founded by 
Ganguly in 1872-1873. 


Soon it rose into 
City School—1879. The te: 


achers of the school 
conduct the Sunday Scho 


also used te 
ol. 


46. Probhat Chandra Ganguli—Banglar Nari Jagaran, Cal, 1945, 
p. 89. 


2i 


23. 
24. 


“26. 
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The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Press—1879. 

Young Men’s Theistic Society—1879. 

Students’ Weekly Service—1879—Weekly lectures were 
arranged under its supervision. 

Brahmika Samaj—1879. 

Banga Mahila Samaj—1879. 

Theological Tnstitution—Religious and moral instruction 
was imparted to young Brahmos by this institution. lta 
main objective was to train them in theology. 

City College was established in 1881. 

School for Little Brabmo children came into being in 1882. 
It was intended both for girls and boys and commonly 
known as Ladies’ Sunday School. It was abolished in 
1883. 

Hitasadhak Mondali—1884. Its main object was to pro% 
moto spiritual and cultural training. ? 


The Sunday Moral ‘Training School—1884. 


f Fund for Birbhum was created in 1885. 


Famine Relie! 
The Brahmo Bandhu Sabha—1886. It was a society for 


Theistic Friends to promote religious and social com~ 
munication. 

A Charity Fund was created in 1 
help to indigent Brahmo families. 
Indigent bralimo Kamily Mund. 


886 to grant pecuniary 
lt was also known as 


‘The Brahmo Mission Vress was established in 1887. 

A Night School for Railway coolies was established at 
Nalhati (Birbhum) in 1888. 
Brahmo Balika Sikshalaya (A 
Brahmo Boys’ School—1890. 
Brahmo Worker’s Shelter w 
in 1992. It was commonly 
+ for Brahmo Boys—1803. 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Library was revived in 1894. 
Bharat Mahila Samity or Indian Wowen’s League—1895. 


Bankipur Rammohan Seminary—1897—It was & boarding 


and day school for boys. 
Abalabandhab or the Women’s Friend was founded by 
Dwarakanath Ganguli in 1895 to organise and conduct 
welfare activities for women. 

A class was opened in the Brhmo Girls’ School in 1903 for 


training of lady teachers. 


Brahmo Girls’ School)—1890- 


as founded by Sibnath Sastri 
known as Sadhanasram. 


Boarding Establishmen 
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B—Journals published by different members of the Samaj. 


Me 


12. 


- 13. 


14, 
15. 


Brahmo Public Opinion—1878—It was an English Weekly 
paper and the official organ of the Samaj. It was financed 
by Messrs A. N. Bose and D. N. Das. Some years later 
it was absorbed into the Indian Messenger. 


Samalochak—ig7s—it was a Bengali 
care of a private member. 


Tattwakaumudi—1878—The Moon-light of Truth. It was 
a Bengali fortnightly journal and its very name marked the 
continuance of Brahmo tradition since the days of Raja. 
Rammohan Roy. 


Dharmabandhu or Friend of Religion—It was a monthly 


Bengali journal published in 1881. Sasibhusan Bose was. 
its first editor. 


journal under the 


Nabyabharat—igg5—1¢ was a Bengali monthly journal de- 
voted to the discussion of general topics. Tts editor was. 
Debiprasanna Roychaudhury. 

Sakha—igg9. 


Tt was a monthly Bengali journal for chil- 
dren and the first of its kind i 


n the history of journalism 
in Bengal. 


Indian Messenger—1gg3, 
of the Samaj. 


Sanjibam—igg5, Tt was a weekly P 
ed by Krishna Kumar 
Social and moral issues oj 


It was the weekly English organ 


engali journal conduct- 
Mitra. lt dealt with political, 
f the time, 

Modern Review—1907, It was an English monthly journal. 
Ramananda Chatterjee w 


i as its owner and editor. 
Prabasi—ig01, Tt was a Bengali monthly journal owned. 
and edited by Ramananda Chatterj 


Mukul or Bud—1g95. 
children and conductei 
Bamabodhini—1863, 
journal for women. 
and editor, 


It was the 


first Bengali monthly 
Umesh Chandr: 


a Dutta was its founder 
Suprabhat— It was a Bengali mon 
ducted by Miss Kumudini Mitra, 


Sopan Published from Dacca. 
Sevak. 


thly journal con- 
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—Brahmo Rejo 


Sastri, O Tatkalin Bonga Samaj. 


Annual Report of the 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ & THE ROLE OF JUSTICE 
MAHADEVA GOVINDA RANADE (1842-1901) IN THE 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL REGENERATION OF 

WESTERN INDIA 


the 2nd half of that centu 
Brahmo Samaja in Bengal 
religious, social, cultural, 
ration in Western India 

century. ‘‘The Brahmo S 
Outside Bengal. It took 
made its influence felt in tly as 1849 with 
the foundation of Paramahansa Sabha. But this did not 
live long. It was in 1867 that, under the enthusiastic gui- 
dance of Keshab Chandra Sen, the Prarthana Samaja came 


between the two. ected in the activities and 
Style of functioning of the two 

tional character of Bengalis and t 
monsense of the Marathas are cle 
institutions. Unlike the followers 


followers of 


great religious 
ike Namdev, 


Tukaram and 


1l. An Advanced History of {ndia—Majumdar, 
and Datta, p. 831— 


Raychaydhury 
Macmillan and Com., 1958. 
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Ramdas. But their attention was not limited to religious 
speculation only. They devoted their chief attention to 
social reforms such as inter-caste marriage, remarriage of 
widows, prohibition of child marriage and polygamy, and 
improvement of the lot of women and depressed classes. 
They established a Foundling Asylum and Orphanage at 
Pandharpur and founded night schools, a Widow’s Home, a 
Depressed Classes Mission and other useful institutions of 
this kind. The Prarthana. Samaja has been the Centre of 
many activities for social reform in Western India’. Its 
chief and ultimate objective was the total regeneration of 
the region irrespective of caste, creed and sex. It has been 
in the West of India the main centre of social amelioration 
which has spread thence in wider and wider circles. Its 
success is chiefly due to Justice Mahadev Govinda Ranade 
who was the soul and leading personality of the Prarthana 
Samaj Movement. He took a leading part in promoting its 
objectives. He was the most devout and enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Society. He was the guiding spirit of the Prarthana 
Samaj. As C. F. Andrews observed, ‘‘the last and in many 
ways the most enduring aspect of the new reformation in 
India has had its rise in the Bombay Presidency and is linked 
most Closely with the name of Justice Ranade. He devoted 
his whole life to the furtherance of the objects of the 
Prarthana Samaja and to the service of the country. 


Mr. Ranade was at once an excellent student, an able 


scholar, and original thinker, a deep-read philosopher, a 
real patriot, and a thoroughly practical man of business. 
He has left salutary impression on the intellectual, religious, 
moral, social and political thought of the present generation. 
He received his education in Kolhapore, High School, the 
Elphinstone College and in the Bombay University. He was 
grown up in the 19th century renaissance atmosphere and 
came into close contact with culture and civiliza- 
tion. He hada brilliant academic career. He was a man of 
yvast information, a versatile genius. What made Ranade 
the greatest ma 


n of his time was his studies, his know- 
ledge, his attainments. 


Fle read books on science, philo. 
sophy, history, political economy, literature, drama etc. He 
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was an erudite and learned scholar. His important works 
included Widow Remarriage, Religious and Social Reform, 
Land Revenue, Life of Raja Rammohan Roy and Rise of the 
Maratha Power. He started his life as a lawyer. He was 
soon raised to the Bench and became a judge of the Bombay 
High Court. He was a man of massive intellect, a deep 
thinker, a great scholar, an earnest reformer, and a man of 
many-sided activities. He had intellectual and moral gran- 
deur. He was a living library. 
Hopefulness was one of the m 
his character, 
broad and cos 
liberal hearted 


g 


the social, the political He secured 
sympathy and honour of all sections—high and low, the 
friend and foe. He had catholicity of temper. “I am”, 
said he, borrowing the words of Guru Nanak, ‘‘both a 
Hindu and a Mussalman”’, He lived a noble and unselfish 
life. He was a man of self-less character. His love for 
humanity at large was boundless. He was a man of tower- 
ing faith, He worked almost in all directions of public use- 
fulness. He had earnestness of purpose, sincerity of action 
and originality of thinking, Progress was his watch-word 
in life, and progress meant with him an advance in all direc- 
tions—intellectual, moral and social. He was one of the 


e social, political and economic fields in 
19th century. 


He was one of the founders of the Widow Marriage Asso- 
ciation in 1861, and the famous Deccan Education Society 
Owes its origin to his inspiration. He was also closely asso- 
ciated with the “Sarbajanik Sabha’? at Pune. He was the 
Principal promoter of the Sarbajanik Sabha and a powerful 
Organiser of the Prarthana Samaj. He also established a 
High School for girls in 1882. He pleaded self-Govt. for 


the Ist half of the 


2. The Renaissance in India— 


Charles Freer Andrews— 
Church Missionary Society, 


London, 1912, 
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India though he was personally in favour of continuing 
British rule in India for sometime more for the welfare of 
his countrymen. His influence is visible in the foundation 
of the Indian National Congress, and he inaugurated the 
practice of holding a Social Conference along with the annual 
meeting of the Congress. His chief associates included Mr. 
N. Chandravarkar, Mr. K. L. Nulkar, Mr. S. P. Pandit, 
Mr. N. M. Parmanand, Mr. Javerilal U. Yajnik, Mr. V. 
N. Bhagwat, Mr. W. A. Modak and Dr. Atmaram Pandu- 
rang. They all belonged to Mr. Justice K. T. Telang School 
-of Thought. They were the torch-bearers of the Prarthana 
Samaj. But Ranade was the fore-runner and leading light 


‘of the time. 

The Brahmo Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj were largely 
-products of ideas associated with the West, and represent 
the Indian response to Western rationalism. They of course 
took their inspiration from India’s past and derived their 
basic principles from her ancient tradition. 


Ranade’s philosophy of life and social work was based 
‘on two cardinal principles. First, he emphasised the truth 
that the ‘reformer must attempt to deal with the wholeman 
and not to carry out reform on one side only.” “To 
Ranade religion was as inseparable from social reform as 
love to man is inseparable from love to God”. His ideas of 
reform were thus very comprehensive and carried wide 
connotation.” He taught incessantly that life could not be 
shut up, as it were, into water-tight compartments, cut off 
from one another, but that religion must give a Unity to all 
spheres of human activity. Thus his reforming faith was 
comprehensive. It inspired his careful economic studies as 
it did also his social programme. His social programme 
again led on to higher national aims. All human life was 
of one piece, and religion was the wrap on which it was 
woven”. (The Renaissance in India—C.F. Andrews, PP- 136- 
137). ee emphasised the interdependence of social, eco- 
nomical, political and re pment of men and 


insisted on a comprehensive reform moyement aiming at 
development in all spheres. 
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forms to be successful should be constructive and not simply 
destructive and thus gave a new orientation to the reform 
movement in India.”’* Thus Ranade’s thinking was all per- 
vasive and all-embracing. 


The second great principle which Ranade emphasised was 
that the social organiser in India shows a growth which should 
not be ignored and cannot be forcibly suppressed. ‘There are 
those among us’’, said he, “who think that the work of the 
reformer is confined only to a brave resolve to break with 
the past, and do what his own individual reason suggests as 
proper and fitting. The power of long-formed habits and 
tendencies is ignored in this view of the matter”. Ranade 
showed a ‘truer grasp of things when he used to say : 
“The true reformer has not to write on a clean slate. His 
work is more often to complete the half-written sentence’? .4 


Human activities in terms of social and educational re- 
forms are generated from philosophical set-up provided by 
the social, economic and educational background of the indi- 
viduals who bring such reforms. Now let us examine the 
theistic views of Mr. M. G. Ranade in a little more detail. 
He had profound interests on various aspects of Hindu life 
and society. He keenly felt the downward fortune of Hindu 


community in its religious, moral, social and” educational 
phases. It was his mission 


he regarded it as a sacred 


g orthodoxy, religious 
But he did not overthrow 


3. A Dictionary of Indian History— 


: S. Bhattacharya, 
Calcutta University, 1972, p. 773. 


4. The Renaissance in India—C. F. Andrews, p. 139. 
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the good of the past altogether. He wanted to harmonise 
the good of the past and the good of the present. 


Mr. Ranade was one of the leaders of the theistic move- 
ment of Western India which was started in 1867 under the 
banner of the Prarthana Samaja. What Brahmo Samaja did 
in Bengal, Prarthana Samaja did in Western India. The 
founders of both the Samajas were inspired by the same 
ideals of religious, social and educational reforms. But the 
Prarthana Samaja was more liberal and practical than the 
Brahmo Samaja. Mr. Ranade was a broad-minded man and 
had sympathetic attitude towards the orthodox sentiments of 
the Hindus. This is evident from his utterances at Poona 
Conference which run as follows.: ‘‘The peculiar feature of 
the Prarthana Samaja movement in this Presidency (Bombay) 
is that we want to work on no single line, but to work on 
all lines together, and above all not to break with the past 
and cease all connection with our society. 


“We do not proceed on the religious basis exclusively, as 
in Bengal. We have the different Samajas, but somehow 
or other there is something in our nature which prevents us 
from bodily moving into another camp. We do not desire 
to give up our hold on the established institutions." Tt 
is clearly evident from the above that the Prarthana Samaja 
was naționalist in its approach and its main inspiring soul, 
M. G. Ranade, was out and out a nationalist. According 
to Ranade the Prarthana Samaja Or the Brahmo Samaja was 
not a new dispensation or a new declaration of God’s pur- 
poses. Its main objective was “to establish harmony bet- 


ween men’s accepted 
by a Strict non-idolatrous worship of the one Supreme Soul, 


a worship of the heart and not of 
and not of the possessions of the self”. 
was based on his philosophy of the A 
faith is not repudiated by science. Actuall 
torch of faith. According to Ranade, 


5, Religious and social reform—M. G. Ranade—Gopal Narayan 


and Com., 1902, P- VI. 
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to India, therefore, alone suitable for India; christianity may 
supplement but can not supplant it”. 


Ranade was very much inclined towards the Ramanuja 
sect of Vedantism which is based on three postulates—Chit 
(human soul), Achit (matter), and Brahma (Supreme spirit). 
To him salvation was nothing but complete union of human 
soul with the Supreme being or the Absolute or recognition 
ot the presence of God’s blessings by the soul. 


Hence sal- 
vation can only be achieved 


when the human soul identifies 
salvation is effected under 
prayer and submission to 
man and love of God, which 
» and by the practice of virtue and 


According to Ranade idol- 
conscience and destroys the int 
was no idol or image worship. 
acceptance of the incarnation th 
the worship of the Jains and 
Finally, it got mixed up With the 
ginal tribes, who were received 
gods were turned into 


worship blunts the human 
ellect. In Vedic times there 
It came into vogue with the 
eory, and was stimulated by 
Buddhists of their saints. 
fetish-worship of the abori- 
into Aryan fold, and their 


incarnation of the Aryan deities. 
Ranade, of Course, had deep faith in the saints who used to 


worship idols in the past. He did not wish to break the 
tradition of continuity. He did not wish to innovate, He 
merely asked his countrymen to revive the good and bene- 
ficial ideas and works of the earlier saints. Ranade was 
thus a true revivalist to the core of his heart. “With too 


is true or false, right or sinful, 
he past has said so. 
place of this 
of rebellious 


The new 


idea which must take the helplessness and 


dependence is not the idea 
authority, but that of freedom 
in us”, Ranade observed. 
for the better by slow and 
not by sudden Conversion a: 
characteristic feature of oy 
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greatest of all the factors which were to change and disci- 
pline Indian life, and make it more worthy. Both Hindus 
and Muhammadans according to Ranade, lack many virtues 
which may be attained by these two communities by the 
grace of christian civilisation. The christian civilisation 
which came to India from the West was the main instru- 


ment of renewal’’.® 


Ranade’s theistic ideal was very high. Of Indian Theism 
he said, “It is associated with no particular saint or pro- 
phet, though it has room for reverence to all saints and 
prophets ......- with it the revelation is a perpetual stream 
which never ceases to flow. Above all, Indian Theism is 
built on the rock of the direct communion of the individual 
soul with the soul of the Supreme Universe, to which it is 
linked by the tie of faith, hope and love. Indian Theism 
does not limit its education of man to a single trial in the 
The national mind has been cast ina spiri- 


tual and religious mould which does not allow it to sink 


into the worship of this world and its riches and powers as 


the highest object of desire, but always looks upon the here- 
after as its chief resting place. The Universe is not merely 
his handiwork but he is the Soul who fills the Universe and 
moves it. Lastly, Indian Theism teaches toleration to all, 
self-sacrifice, and the duty to love not only of man to man, 
but to all animate beings.”” Thus from religious point of 
view Ranade was imbued with the spirit of toleration and 
love towards all. The tolerant spirit and human love in- 
fluenced tremendously all his social and educational acti- 
vities which he undertook under the banner of the Prarthana 
Samaja as well as the Deccan Education Society. This 
humanistic zeal had its sure repercussion on his reforma- 
tive activities on the social and educational fronts. As he 
was true renaissance product of the 19th century his every 
activity had the touch of human approach and universal 
appeal. Because of this human self Ranade strongly de- 
nounced casteism. Even though he was a devout Hindu, 


ia—C. F. Andrews, . PP- 138-140. 


6. The Renaissance in Ind 
sm—M. G. Ranade—pp. 24-25. 
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he never showed any sign of communalism. Both Hindus 
and Muslims were welcomed by him. He was never a sec- 
tarian and partisan reformer. This collective bent of mind 
lies at the root of his success as a nationalist who worked 
hard for the organisation of the Indian National Congress in 
1885. We are in great need of this type of nationalist at the 
present moment when India is threatened with fissiparous 
tendencies and disintegrating forces to maintain and solidify 


our national harmony and integrity which was on solid 
foundation in the past. 


Ever since Mr. Ranade entered public life, the two most 


his attitude towards society 
This attitude encouraged 
Social issues of the time 
manitarian social services 
ersistent and continuous. 
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of our history. Reform is really the work of liberation— 
Liberation from the restraints imposed upon an essentially 
superior religion, law and polity, institutions and customs, , 
by our surrender to the pressure of mere brute force for 
selfish advancement. Most of the customs which we now 
profess to iollow run counter to the practices observed in 
the old times, when the Institutes were written. The de- 
pendent status of women, the customary limits of the age 
of marriage, the prohibition of marriage to widows in the 
higher castes, the exclusive confinement of marriage to one’s 
own division of the sub-castes into which the country has 
been split up, the ignorance and seclusion of women, the ap- 
propriation of particular castes to particular professions, the 
prohibition of foreign travel, the inequalities made by the 
license enjoyed by men, and the abstentions enforced on 
women, the jealous isolation in matters of social intercourse 
as regards food and even touch, indiscriminate charity to 


certain castes—for all these and many more alienations from 
n not hold the law-givers respon- 


the old standards you ca 

sible. They are the work of human hands, concessions made 
to weakness, abuses substituted for the old healthier regula- 
tions. They are innovations for which no sanction can be 
pleaded. It may be they were made with the best inten- 
tions. Admittedly, they have failed to carry out these good 
intentions, if any, then entertained; and in seeking to upset 
them and restore, the more healthy ideals they superseded, 
the reformers of the present day are certainly not open to 
the change that they are handling roughly our time- 
honoured institutions. Tt is rather for the reprovers to take 
their stand as defenders of these ancient ordinances and 
denounce those who have set God’s law at defiance to suit 


their own purposes” 


Ranade was dead against infant or child marriage as 


harmful, unjustified, unscientific and not supported by Vedic 
and Smriti texts. After a careful examination of the texts 


of the various Smriti writers, Mr. Ranade came to the con- 
‘clusion that the majority fix the minimum marriageable age 
at twenty-five in case of males and the maximum at fifty. 
Regarding females, marriage at’ twelfth year and consum- 
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mation at the sixteenth appear thus to be the normal order 


of things. A few authorities may be cited here to prove his. 
conclusion. 


a) Brihaspati: A man of thirty years should marry a 
girl of sixteen, 

b) Manu and Yama: A man of thirty should marry a 
“Kanya”, 

¢) Gautama : A house holder should marry an unmarried 
grown-up girl of less age than himself, 

d) Yajnawalkya : A male should be chosen who is. 

5 ‘Shrotriya’ well-endowed, one who is 
young, intelligent, and beloved by men. 

All these authorities are thus clearl 


ly in favour of late, as. 
against child marriages, Fortfying himself thus with the 
authority of the Shastras, 


Ranade appealed to his country 
to abandon the practice of child marriage which set at 
naught the best traditions of Society and injunctions of the 
Shastras. The great refor) 


“‘yuwa’, 


d energy to the social 
d others checking the 
me fruit. The Rajput 


ion of the necessity of 
which has disfigured’ 
ast thousand years or- 


d purity and elevation 
The hope of Ranade has now 


9. An essay on the “Age of Hindu M 
quoted ‘by M. B. Kolaskar jn 
of M. G. Ranade, pp. 26-52. 


arriage” —M. G. Ranade, 
Religious and Social Reforms: 
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riage in recent days has become fashionable among upper 
sections of the society. Economic pressure also now-a-days 
forms one of the causes of late marriage. The reformatory 
urge of Ranade forced him to take up the question of 
widow-marriage, a burning issue of the time. The late 
Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar was the first to agitate 
the question of widow remarriage. ‘He pointed out that the 
prohibition of widow remarriage was a cruel and unnatural 
custom. He strongly advocated re-marriage of widows and 
cited sanctions from Shastras. For his untiring zeal and 
efforts, the Legislative Council passed Act XV of 1856 lega- 
lising the marriage of Hindu widows. Though re-marriage 
of widows was legalised it did not receive much popular 
support. Hence the need of rousing popular conscience in 
favour of widow remarriage was keenly felt in Western 
India as well as in Northern India. The Arya Samaja 
founded by Dayananda Saraswati encouraged marriage of 
widows in Punjab. In Western India the movement was led 
by Vishnu Parashuram Pandit (1827-1876). He was a man 
of iron will and firm conviction. His chief associate in this 
regard was Mahadeva Gobinda Ranade. The former tran- 
slated into Marathi Vidyasagar’s book on widow remarriage 
and advocated the cause of social reform in the daily 
“‘Induprakash’’. He brought Ranade into the field of social 
reform and the latter wrote in favour of widow marriage in 
the English section of the same daily. The hearts of V. P- 
Pandit and Ranade were touched by the miseries of women, 
and they thus carried on a life-long campaign to better the 
lot of women. In 1865 the ‘Vidhava Vivaha Uttejaka 
Mandal’ (Society for the Encouragement of Widow Marriage) 
was formed with Vishnusastri as the Secretary. Ranade was 
a member of the Managing Committee and was in charge 
of propaganda work. The foundation of the Mandal created 
a stir in Maharashtra and the conservative Hindus formed 
the “Society to Establish Order in the Hindu Religion” in 
order to counteract the activities of the ‘Mandal.!° Un- 


10. Indian Awakening and Bengal—Nimai Sadhan Bose, 


pp- 215-216. 
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daunted by ridicules and hostile opposition Vishnusastri 
carried on a relentless campaign in favour of widow mar- 
riage. Vishnusastri himself married a widow. The newly 
married couple and their relatives now faced virtual excom- 
munication. But M. G. Ranade, Vishnusastri and others 
resisted public persecution and remained true to their faith.” 
In 1870 they convened a meeting at Pune to discuss the 
question of widow remarriage. Ten learned Pandits were in- 
vited to participate in the discussion. The meeting was 
presided over by the Holiness Sankaracharya who personally 
belonged to the conservative group. To take a final decision 
on the much debated controversial issue ihe matter was 
placed for voting. Seven voted against marriage of widows 
and three voted in favour of marriage of widows. The refor- 
mists thus lost the ground and the traditionalists own the 
game. But unnerved by defeat indomitable Vishnusastri 
continued his vigorous campaign in favour of marriage of 
widows in the press and in the platform. Ranade supported 
him in unequivocal terms by his powerful pen and voice. 
He wrote a treatise on marriage of widows from the point 
of view of the Shastras entitled “Vedic Authorities for 
Widow Marriage”. He cited Gastric sanctions from the 
Vedic, Smriti and Puranic texts, M.G. Ranade was of strong 
Opinion that.a social reform movement could hardly succeed 
without a religious basis. From an examination of the reli- 


gious texts it appears that most of the authorities support 
the contention of Ranade. 


Dr. A. G. Fraser, the Railway 
Magistrate at Poona, in whose court a Defamation case was 
filed by an young reformist, examined the Sastras very cri- 
tically and delivered his famous judgement in favour of the 
comploinant. Some of the Sastric sanctions may be cited 
here, ‘ 


VEDIC AUTHORITIES 


A. YAJURVEDA : “Prapathaka?*—V{ Sloka—14, 
“Get up, oh woman, you who lie down by the side of 
this lifeless husband. Come to this crowd of living 
people about you here, and may you become the wife - 

—— 

ais Mohadeva G 


obind Ranade, P. R. Jagirdar, pp. 31-43. 
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B. 


‘C. 


| 


H. 


of some persun desirous of taking the hand of a widow 
in re-marriage’’. 


RIG VEDA : VII—8.18. 


“Oh Ashvini Kumar, where do you stay during the 
night ? Where do you remain during the day ? Where 
do you dowell ? What priest offering sacrifices invites 
you to the sacrifice as a widow attracts her second 
husband, or a wife attracts the man who is her husband 
to be present with her in her bed’’. 


SMRITI AUTHORITIES 


MANU : “In the case of five afflictions, viz., when the hus- 
band has gone abroad and no tidings of him have been 
obtained, when the husband is dead, when the husband 
becomes a Sanyasi, when the husband is @ eunuch, and 
lastly when the husband becomes a Patita, in these five 
afflictions another husband is permitted by the Insti- 

tutes to women”. Madhavacharya cites it from Manu 

Smriti. The same text occurs in Narada Smriti, IX, 


12,97. 

WASISHTHA : XVII—‘‘On the death of the husband of æ 
girl-wife, who has been merely married with the recital 
of the Mantras, but has never cohabited with her hus- 


band, she is fit to be given in marriage again.” 


PRAJAPATI : “Tf she is a girl-widow or has been aban- 
doned by her husband by force or violence, then she ip 
fit to be taken as wife by any man upon @ second cere- 


mony of marriage”: 
NARADA: “Even if the marriage rites have all been com- 
as not cohabited with the hus- 


pleted, if the daughter h ited 7 
band, she is fit to be married again. She is like an un- 


married daughter, Kanya, or as though no marriage 


was celebrated. $ 
the girl, the husband 


KATYANA : “yg after having married A 
marry again after an 


dies or disappeats, the girl may 


interval of six mon 
But the most strongest argument put for- 
f widow-marriage in his 


Sanhita. The gist of 


s”. 


PARASHARA : 
ward by Ranade in support © 
paper appears in the Parashara i $: 
the argument is that Parashara is the guiding authority 
jn this age, and he has expressly allowed. the remarriage 
of a once-married woman in five eases of afflictions— 
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viz., (1) when the husband has gone abroad and no news 
of him has been obtained; (2) when the husband is 
dead; (3) when the husband becomes a Sanyasi; (4) 
when the husband is impotent ; and lastly (5) when 
the husband is guilty of one of the five unatonable sins. 


do the state power 
Possible time. Mr. Ranade’s love for his 


countrymen so acute and deep-seated, that 


comed with prompt good judgement, all accessory help, 
Whether it came from the foreign rulers of the country, or 
from the enlightened rulers of the Native St 

“The tendency of M 
towards freeing social 


and caste Customs to the Self-im- 
free will of the individual. It will 


nique manner. He- 
the Country. In res- 
distinction of caste 

co. i A 
gards social reforms”, mmunalism as re 
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Ranade felt the necessity of all-round activity for rapid 
progress of his country. ‘‘The liberation that has to be 
sought is not in one department of life, or one sort of 
activity, or in one sphere of thought, but it is an all-round 
work, in which you can not dissociate one activity from 
another. Ranade emphasized the great principle that 
the reformer must attempt to deal with the wholeman 
and not to carry out reform on one side only. If a man is 
down, he has to get up with the whole of his strength, physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual’. He further remarked : “‘you 
can not have a good social system when you find yourself 
low in the scale of political rights, nor can you be fit to exer- 
cise political rights and privileges unless your social system 
is based on reason and justice. You can not have a good 


m When your social arrangements are imper- 


economical syste: 
you can 


fect. If your religious ideals are low and grovelling, 
not succeed in social, economical or political spheres. This 
interdependence is not an accident but is the law of our 
nature. Like the members of our body you can not have 
strength in the hands and the feet, if your internal organs 
are in disorder’’.12 Ranade’s great message to the social 
reformers may be summed up in the following way i: 
“Strength of numbers we can not command, but we can 
command earnestness of conviction, singleness of devotion, 
readiness for self-sacrifice, in all honest workers in the 


cause’’. 

Ranade advocated western education for modernism and 
new way of life and outlook. He had a zeal and fervour 
for western education. He had firm conviction that western 
materialism and science only could bring rapid social pro- 
gress and transformation in different directions. He cham- 


pioned liberal ideas and western liberalism was the guiding 
spirit of his life. 


But he did not denounce past tradition of 
the country altogether. He welcomed good of the past and 
good of the present as well. 


He advocated happy blending 
of the two. He emphasised education of the ‘‘whole man’’ 


12. Religious and Social Reforms—M. G. Ranade—Gopal Narayan 
and Company, 1902, p- XXXVIII. 
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—his physical, intellectual and moral qualities. This was: 
possible, he asserted, only through the interaction and 


blending of the past and the present, the old and the new, 
the East. and the West. 


Women emancipation was the cherished mission of his 
life. This could only be effected by their education and self- 
consciousness. Western education and glorious ancient tra- 
dition of India, he believed, could help in this regard. Renais- 
sance created a new urge for western education and vice 
versa. Revival tendency of that cultural movement also 
created a new horizon of Indian womanhood. ‘‘The renais- 
sance movement in the Ist half of the 19th century wit- 
nessed a remarkable outburst of intellectual activity in India 
and a radical transformation in her social and religious ideas. 
As a result of m the mediaeval to 
the modern age. changes came from: 
the introduction of English education. Through this channel 
ich stirred the people 
ages. A critical out- 
for the future marked 
Reason and judgement took the place 
Superstition yielded to science; immo- 
Y Progress, and a zeal for reform of 


religion remo- 
values replaced 

the old ones, 

and they were 

their education 


kening of the çountry 


modified the ideas, habits and customs followed by Indian 
women. It made them free from the age-long bondage and 
Created a new spirit of self-consciousness in their minds. 
Women themselves became jealous in making attempts to 
Improve their lot in all possible ways. Thus the change in 
the position of women was a natural Sequence of the general 
13. 


The Renaissance in India—C., F, Andrews, 


This was due to 
The general awa- 


in different directions profoundly 


p. 142. 
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awakening of the time. Women were not only coming out 
of their ‘‘purdah’’ and receiving education, but were also 
taking active part in social and political matters and were 
claiming their rights as citizens. A new horizon was opened 
before them. Women’s movement for emancipation and 
raising of status and honourable place in the society was 
greatly inspired by Mr. Ranade as well as his illustrious wife 
Mrs. Ramabai Ranade. With the spread of education among 
women, efforts have been made to train Indian sisters minis- 
trant to serve the poor, the sick and the distressed. The 
Poona Seva Sadan was started in 1909 by Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade with these objectives in view. Mr. and Mrs. Ranade 
were pioneers in women regeneration in western India. 
Many other laudable attempts to improve the lot of the 
widows have been made including their marriage as has been 


mentioned earlier. 


“The Deccan Education Society was founded under 
Ranade’s inspiration in 1884. The founding of this brother- 
hood was the outcome of his conyiction that the country 
needed a selfless and intelligent band of workers to dedi- 
cate their lives to the service of the country. He had an 
ardent devotion to the uplift of the downtrodden. The 
Deccan Education Society sprang from this zeal. It started 


with the idea that the education of the young should be re- 


modelled so as to fit them for the service of the country, 4 
task which the existing system of education had failed to 
perform. The members of the Society undertook to serve 
for at least twenty years on a nominal salary (Rs. 75 to start 
with), and thus it was possible without large endowments oF 
donations to start the famous Ferguson College in Poona, 
and the Wellingdon College at Sangli, with a number of pre- 
paratory schools to feed them. The Jife-workers of the 
Society included the famous Gopal Krishna Kokhale (1866- 
1915). Mr. Gokhale served the Society for 25 years and 
afterwards he established the Servants of India Society in 


1905. 


14. An Advanced History of India—Majuméer, Roychoudhury 


and Datta, P- 887. 
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Ranade’s great message has helped a good deal in giving 
a new orientation to Indian reforms. C. F. Andrews wrote 
very highly about him in the following manner : 


“Ranade comes nearest to Raja Ram Mohan Roy end 
Sir Sayed Ahmed Khan among the reformers already 
mentioned in the largeness of his range of vision and the 
Mmagnanimity of his character; but he was more adv. 
than either of them in the width of his constructive ai 
grasp of the principles underlying Western civilizatio 
his application of them to Indian conditions.’’ 


anced 
m, his 
n, and 


Mr. Ranade tried his best to realise the ideal which he 
placed before his countrymen. And it may be said without 
the least exaggeration that there was no kind of activity in 
the land with which he was not in touch and which he did 
not try to help on by his personal Support and to the best 
of his power. And the inspiration he has left to us as our 
heritage might be appropriately expressed in the terms of 
Gautama Buddha’s dying words to his disciple Ananda ; 
“You may perhaps, begin to think, ‘the word is ended now, 
Our teacher is gone’, but you must not think so. After I 
am dead let the law and the Rules of the Order, which I 


acher to you.” We may conclude this 
e famous saying of saint, Tukaram— 


5 + it has made me immortal’. Ranade 
1s no longer in the land of living but his inspiration still 


Continues and he has achieved immortality in the legacy he 
has left for us.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE ARYA SAMAJ MOVEMENT AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 


Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83), the founder of 
the Arya Samaj, is an illustrious son of India. He was a 
man of saintly character. He dedicated his life to the cause 
of moral and social regeneration of his countrymen. His 


patriotism knew no bounds. He had deep faith in Vedic 
knowledge and culture, 


ture. His philosophy, 
chings and Philosophy 
shaped by the Vedas. 
phere of Vedas. 


was “Go back to the eternal Springs of Vedas”, 


Source of his inspiration, 
mission of his life. 
by his “Suddhi” 
scholar. But he had little E 


Te and religion. He was also 


directly to the Masses, and 
secured many followers amongst them, especially in the 
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cultural tradition and civilisation. That is why he strongly 
advocated Vedic system of education. Knowledge is the 
third eye of man. Swamiji believed sincerely that the Vedic 
knowledge was the only true knowledge. To him the true 
knowledge of the Vedas was a source of illumination. 
Swamiji was of the strong view that education must aid in 
one’s self-fulfilment and realisation and not in the acquisition 
of true objective knowledge. It is more concerned with the 
subject than the object, the inner than the outer world. To 
Dayananda education of mind and soul was more important 
than the education of brain and body. According to Daya- 
nanda the ultimate aim of education is the acquisition of 
supreme knowledge. Still we find a burning torch in these 
days of darkness and loss of values in the philosophy of life 
and education of Swami Dayananda Saraswati. Before g0- 
ing through the philosophy of life and the educational philo- 
sophy of Swami Dayananda in detail we should have a glim- 
pse of the life-story of this great torch-bearer. The life-story 
of Dayananda is the history of the regeneration of Vedic 
culture in India. The cherished mission of his life was to 
propagate the Vedic religion and culture, and to bring the 
disintegrated Aryans into one common fold. That is why the 
Atya Samaj Movement was so predominat in ‘*“Aryabarta’’. 
He was a jealous advocate of ancient Aryan culture. Daya- 
nanda, the great social reformer and propagator of Vedic 
culture, was born at Tankara (Gujrat) in 1824. His parents 
were devout and orthodox Brahmins. His family name was 
Mool Shankar. Dayananda received his early education at 
home under the care of his learned father. He had no op- 
portunity to receive English education. But he acquired 
proficiency in almost all the branches of Vedic literature: 
He was out and out a classical Sanskrit Scholar. Since boy- 
hood he developed a strong sense of inquisitiveness and of 
moral character. Siva was his traditional family deity. 
When he was twenty years of age (1844) his parents made 
all preparations for his marriage. Knowing this Dayananda 
left his house and for fifteen years wandered from place to 
place in search of supreme knowledge and a Guru, putting 
himself to extreme hardships. At Mathura he became the 
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disciple of Swami Virjanand, a profound scholar of Sanskrit 
learning and staunch critic of the then Hinduism. Virjanand 
taught him the truth and the whole truth, and subjected 
him to stern discipline. After three years of hard student 
life Dayanand gained complete mastery over the Shastras 
and Vedas. Dayananda’s genius unfurled and expanded’’.? 
Guru Virjanand bestowed blessings on him and said, ‘‘So 
then, make the best use of thy talents, spread light, remove 
darkness’. Mool Shankara now came to be known as 
Dayananda Swaraswati. From 1868 to 1875 Dayananda con- 
tinuously carried his activities for religious and social reforms. 
In his teachings he severely attacked the religious supersti- 
tions and social evils. To propagate pure Vedic Hinduism 
Dayananda visited various places of India as a Hindu missio- 
nary. He created a stir and sensation whereever he went. 
One of the most effective discussion held by him, was at 
Benares, the Rome of Orthodox Hindus. On 10th April, 
1875, Dayananda founded the Arya Samaj at Bombay, But 
it was formally inaugurated at Lahore in 1877 and its cons- 
titution was promulgated. The Samaj still now acts as a 
torch-bearer of Vedic Hinduism in many parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the northern India. Dayananda was a 


militant preacher and he infused solidarity and dynamism in 
the stagnant Hindu Society. Though he was not directly 
connected with any poli 


: tical organisation, his teachings 
greatly influenced the extremist politics in northern India. 
His teachings are fully relevant in the present socio-political 
set-up. Swami Dayanand 


a was poisoned by his servant at 
Jodhpore. He struggled hard to Survive, but at last he 
breathed his last on the 30th October, 1883, on the night of 
Deepawali. India lost her last Vedic Rishi. 


Everyone has his own philosophy 
but natural that a person will try to infi 
to his view. This process of influencing others is Education. 
It is the modification of the natural development. Educa- 
tion is the dynamic and practical side of Philosophy. Philoso- 


of education and it is 
uence and convert others 


TAH SB; Sarda—Shank 


ara and Dyananda, . 64-65. 
2 46 Narang—Day rk © 


ananda Swaraswati, p. 12. 
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phy determines the aims or goals and education tries to 
achieve those goals. Philosophy and Education are like two 
sides of a coin : the former is the contemplative side while 
the latter is the active side. Philosophy offers an outlook 
on lite; Education isa process that moulds that outlook : 
Philosophy embodies a way of life ; education is preparation 
for life. In most countries philosophers are also educa- 
tionists. Ancient Vedic Rishis were philosophers as well 
as educationists. They set up Gurukuls. Dayananda was 
a philosopher as well as an educationist. He was not only 
a “Yogi” but also a practical educationist, a man of action. 
Swami Dayananda defines Vidya or knowledge in these 
words. “Knowledge consists in knowing a thing exactly as 
it is and nescience consists in knowing a thing differently 
from what it is’’.° Again Swamiji says, ‘“The innerself of 
man is the knower of truth and untruth ; but through sel- 
fishness, stubbornness, malevolence and ignorance he leaves 


truth and inclines towards untruth’. 

Swami Dayananda, is the sixth sense. 
t by the contact of our senses 
including mind is perception’”.* Avidya in Sanskrit does not 
mean absence of knowledge but erroneous knowledge. Ac- 
cording to Swamiji defective knowledge is ignorance. 


There is intimate relation between individuals and the 
society. Man is a social animal. He lives in and through 
society. Human qualities can only be developed in social 
environment. Education tries to mould the social environ- 
ment, so that an individual can adjust properly with others. 
“A person should not remain satisfied with his own advance- 
ment, but should seek his good in the good of all others’”’.° 
This was one of the guiding principles of the Arya Samaj. 
Dayananda believe 


d in the ‘‘four stages’’ of human. life in 
ancient India. But he strongly 


denounced the ancient caste 
system. He believed in democrat 


Mind, according to 
«phe knowledge which we se 


ic principle and equality of 


3. Laght of Truth, Ch. TX, Para 3. 

4, Ibid, Ch. VII, Para 8. 

5. Pandit Chamupati—The Ten 
p. 186. 


principles of Arya Samaj, 
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man, and pleaded education for all sections of the society. 
Educational opportunities were to be open to all. Daya- 
nanda was dead against untouchability and the caste system. 
But these two social evils are still predominant in our social 
set up. National solidarity can never be achieved without 
abolition of these social barriers. Even before Mahatma 
Gandhi Dayananda felt this truth. The Arya Samaj founded 
by Dayananda is still fighting for the removal of these 
social evils. 

Dayananda made no distinction between men and women. 
He pleaded equal rights and opportunities for both the sexes. 
Dayananda wanted to revive the glorious ancient Indian tra- 
dition of treating men and women on equal footing. 

As regards state system Da 
simple. According to him “good Governments depend on 
the character of the people. Good Governments can improve 
the character of the people, and the character of the people 
can also secure good Governments. Truth and non-violence 
are the most essential political virtues of Dayananda. Ac- 
cording to him the principal function of the Government is 
to maintain law and order. It has also to look to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the people. 

With regard to e 
nanda said that the 


three Organisations—the Raja Sabha, the 
Dharma Sabha and the Vidya Sabha sh 
harmony and coordination. 


Vidya Sabha should control t 
the state. He lays great stre. 
dren by parents. Dayananda 


yananda’s views are very 


Dayananda held an o 


ptimistic view of life. 
an escapist. 


To Dayananda the world 
beauty. He brushed aside the common 
the world is an illusion—Maya. 

"6. Light of Truth, Ch. I. 


He was not 
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According to Dayananda life is a pursuit of higher and 
higher values. Manu has mentioned ten virtues of life. 
Dayananda has added one more (Ahimsa). These are : (1) 
non-violence, (2) perseverence, (3) tolerance, (4) control of 
mind, (5) non-stealing, (6) purity, (7) control of senses, (8) 
wisdom, (9) study, (10) truth and (11) non-anger. 


Swamiji believed in a well-integrated life, and such a life 
includes other factors such as (1) morality, (2) enjoyment, 
(3) wealth and (4) spiritual enlightenment. Dayananda em- 
phasised both education of mind and body. He believed 
that only healthy mind can develop in a healthy body. 
Ancient sages of India not only emphasised this but even in 
the modern system of education physical education is great- 
ly emphasised. 


To Swami Dayananda ‘salvation’ means, ‘‘the emanci- 
pation of the soul from pain and suffering of every descrip- 
tion’’. According to him salvation does not mean annihila- 
tion of the individual soul as Sankara regarded. ‘‘Each 
soul is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest the divi- 
nity within the soul? (Vivekananda). 


Aims of Education as formulated by Swamiji. 


Dayananda formulated the aims of education in the light. 
of his philosophy of life. Education is a purposeful acti- 
vity. It is undertaken both by the educator and the edu- 
cand, for the sake of clear cut objective. In the light of the 
aim of education, the achievement of the educand is mea- 
sured. It is the aim of education that guides the educator 
in formulating the curriculum and devising his methods of 
teaching, ‘‘The aim of education is relative to the aim of 
life. Philosophy formulates the end of life. Education 
offers suggestion how this end is to be achieved. Educa- 
tional activity is determined in the light of previously deter- 
mined aims. 

Dayananda was an idealist philosopher. According to him, 
the aim of living and learning is to develop the natural man 
into the ideal man. This was the main objective of Vedic 
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education to which Swamiji subscribes. India has a glorious. 
tradition of her high spirituality, but the western world can 
boast of her material prosperity. India has developed her 
spiritual science right from the Vedic Age. The Vedic 
Rishis (seers) have realized and confirmed the existence of. 
‘soul’ as the centre of all human activily, life-force and will. 
The basic purpose of education in view of ancient seers and 
of Swamiji was io enlighten the individual about the divine 
order and his place in it through the study of the Veda. 
According to Dayananda the end of education should be the 
cultivation of spiritual values, This spiritual aim of educa- 
tion was also emphasised by Sri Aurobindo. Dayananda 
also emphasised cultural transmission through education. 
Obviously Swamiji drew the attention of the Indian people 
to the Vedic culture. Character training was the chief aim: 
of education in the Vedic and Brahmanic period. Swamiji 
in “Satyarth Prakash’? says that mere intellectual attain- 


ments are of no worth, if the person is devoid of moral feel- 
ing and character, 


Knowledge to the Aryans was the supreme good. To 
them it was the third eye. It also meant second birth. The 
function of education, according to Swamiji, was the deve- 
lopment of the whole man and perfect personality so that 
he may be a useful and worthy citizen of this material world. 
To him ‘Pursuit of knowledge is as necessary as pursuit of 
food’’.7 Swami Dayananda defines knowledge in these words, 


“Knowledge consists in knowing a thing exactly as it is, and 


nescience consists in knowing a thing differently from what 
fe 1S 4.0 


Preparation for living, social efficiency and vocation were 
regarded as utilitarian aims in the system of Aryan educa- 


tion. To Swamiji the aim of education was to produce: 
socially efficient citizens. 


i Dayananda was an idealist philosopher, but his educa- 
tional philosophy is applied idealism. He accepts social aint. 


= SESE EE 


Ts Ganga Prosad Upadhaya—Philosophy of Dayanand, p. 18- 
8. Light of Truth, Ch. IX, Para III. 
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but lays stress more on individual aim. He puts a great 
premium on ethical basis of education and stresses charac- 


ter building aim. 


Swami Dayananda and the Scheme of Studies 


Ends determine the means. Curriculum is only means for 
fulfilling the aim of education. It is determined by the edu- 
cational objectives or philosophy. Different philosophies 
prescribe different curricula. Swami Dayananda besides be- 


l and religious reformer, was a great idealist and 


ing a social 
his earnest desire 


exponent of ancient Vedic Culture. It was 
to make his country-men realise their golden past culture 
and spiritual heritage. So he formulated the curriculum for 
the youths of his country in the light of this desire. He has 
chalked out in clear terms the scheme of studies in Chap- 
ter III of his monumental work—‘Satyarth Prakash’ which 


in brief runs as follows :— 

) Grammer, (3) Nighantu and 
tha, (5) Manu Smriti, Rama- 
bharat, (6) Six Vedanta Shas- 
(8) the four 


(1) Panini’s Phonetics, (2 
Nirukta, (4) Chhandogran 
yana, Vidurniti and Maha 
tras and ten Upanishads, (7) the four Vedas, 


Upavedas, (9) Jotisha Shastra. 


Swami Dayananda recommends the above 
both for men and women and all classes of people. 

edic system of education teacher-taught 
ed. Teacher was regarded 
de. As the teacher was 
turally expected to possess 


scheme of studies 


In ancient V 
relationship was greatly emphasis: 
as a friend, philosopher and gui 
held in high veneration, he was na d 
-Certain qualifications—intellectual, moral and spiritual. The 
teaching profession had a very high code of conduct in 
ancient India. Teacher-taught relationship was based on 
mutual respect and faith. The teacher was regarded as a 
father and the student as a son. The student had to per- 


form certain duties to his teacher. The teacher-taught re- 
The teacher was the intellec- 


lationship was an ideal one. 
his cordial teacher-pupil rela- 


4ual and spiritual father. T 
tionship deteriorated to a great extent during the Mus- 


F—8 
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lim and British periods. So Swamiji wanted to revive the 
ancient tradition. The Kangri Gurukul at Hardwar and the 
Brindaban Gurukul at Mathura, the two notable institutions 
in India established under the banner of the Arya Samaj are 
trying to put into practice at least some of the ideals of 


education and the teacher-pupil relationship advocated by 
Swami Dayananda. 


Swami Dayananda and Women Education. 


Women in Vedic period always enjoyed full freedom of 
education. They played an important part in 
cultural life. They were highly respected and were given 
very high position in the society. No “Yojna’ was consi- 
dered to.be complete without active participation of women. 
Even Rishi Yajnavalkya used to hold learned discussion 
with his wife Maitreyi. There were numerous references to 
other learned ladies such as Gargi, Apala, Biswabara, 
Ghosha, Kshona, Lopamudra, Lilabati etc. There is evi- 
dence to show that women had full right to education and 
they actually studied Vedas like the male sex. 


social and 


In the Buddhist period this high position of women was 
gradually declining. But women were allowed to join monas- 
teries. Some nuns were highly. educated. During this period 
women education was limited to high families. 

With the invasion of foreigners. particularly the Muslims, 
the women in India lost their freedom. The rosy days of 
Indian women went into oblivion, Muslim women were 
given a very subordinate position in the society. The 
Hindus, became conservative and raised a wall against women. 
The impact of Muslim culture proved an impediment in the 
education of women. The condition of women throughout 
the British petiod down to the middle of the 19th century 
was deplorable. Raja Rammohan Roy, Vidyasagar and some 
Brahmo leaders (Keshab Chandra Sen and Dwarakanath 
Ganguly) felt the wretched condition of Indian women and 
they started a social crusade- for their emancipation and 
education. Swami Dayananda too was greatly in favour of 
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women education and tried his best to ameliorate the miser- 
able condition of Indian women. As a product of Vedic 
culture he drew the attention of the Indian people to the 
glorious Vedic phase of Indian culture when women enjoyed 
high position in the society and had full freedom to receive 
education. Dayananda pointed out that educational op- 
portunities were open to all irrespective of sexes. He ad- 
vocated even equal rights for men and women. Even he 
pleaded free selection of husbands by girls at the age of six- 
teen in any caste. Inter-caste marriage was one of the de- 
clared goals of the Arya Samaj. Dayananda was far ad- 
vanced of his age. He pleaded compulsory education of 
boys and girls after the age of five or six. He was, of course, 
not in favour of co-education. 


Under the inspiration of Swami Dayananda, the Arya 
Sainajists established Gurukuls, schools and colleges for the 
education of the girls and carried on an intensive agitation 
against child marriage. ‘They met with a fierce opposition 
at the hands of the orthodox Hindus who were dead against 
women education and thought that it was a sin to impart 
education to girls and that the parents who did not marry 
off their daughters be n would be cast into 


fore the age of te 
hell. The revolution has come slowly but surely. The op- 


ponents were gradually convinced regarding the utility of 
women education and they started their own schools and 
colleges for imparting education to girls. Early marriages 
are being discouraged in’ all sections of society- In the field 
of women education and in the establishment of equal rights 
of women and men the contribution of Dayananda is im- 
measurable’. He was undoubtedly the first great reformer 
in Modern India to draw attention to the prevailing dispari- 
ties between man and man, and man and woman, and agi- 
tated strongly for their abolition. He had before him the 
vision of Gargi, Maitreyi and other remarkable ancient 
ladies who have enriched our cultural heritage 1m numerous 
ways. He dreamt of an India teeming once more with 
women of knowledge, wisdom and valour. He was a great 


A Study in Hinduism, p. 194. 


9. Bahadur Mal—Dayanada z 
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educationist and wanted to give training in character and 
religion side by side with secular education. But still there 
are innumerable barriers in the way of women emancipation 
and education. Of course the ice is gradually melting and 
the ‘situation is gradually improving. This is no doubt a 
good sign in our society. The N. E. P. 1986 has greatly em- 
phasised women education. Women education is one of the 
thrust areas in the 7th Five Year Plan. 


Swamiji on Religious and Moral Instructions. 


There is intimate connection between religion and educa- 
tion. This is specially true in case of ancient India and even 
to a certain extent of medieval India. The Christian mis- 
sionaries also emphasised religious education. “Both reli- 
gion and education deal wth the spiritual as well as with the 
physical urges. Both enlarge man’s vision, mental horizon 
and quicken his aspiration. Education aims at modification: 
of human behaviour in the light of certain values in life. 
Religion provides moral and spiritual values which no sys- 
tem of sane education can easily ignore. Religion forms the 
very basis of any education worth the name, and that educa- 
tion minus religion is not really education at all.’?}° Reli- 
gious attitude or a particular faith shapes and unifies humam 
personality in its individual and Social aspects. Religion has 
abiding influence on forming the character of youngsters, 
It provides mental, moral and physical basis of education. 
For betterment of human life and inculcation of higher 
values in the minds of students religion has liberating influ- 
ence. Religious education stimulates human action, thought 
and feeling—a faith in God, men and all that represents 
truth, beauty and goodness. It is religion that makes edu- 
cation an exciting thing. It gives scope and range to intel- 
ligence and puts reason in its exalted mood. It completes 
our liberal education. Religion is a part of one’s cultural 
heritage and hence it must find a place in the curriculum. 
Religious instruction to students is as important as secular 
See en ates at (Sey 


10. R. N. Safaya and D. N. Bhan—Educational Philoscphy of 
-Swami Dayananda, Ch. 8, pp. 109-110. 
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instruction. But in a multi-religious country like India it 
should be given very cautiously and impartially. Religious 
fundamentalists may misuse it to fulfil their narrow self- 
interests. Because of this abiding influence of religion on 
human life, thought and action Swamiji made an elaborate 
programme of daily religious instruction in educational insti- 
tutions established by the Arya Samaj. This programme 
fulfil the goal of educational endeavour. Š 


Swami Dayananda is an embodiment of ancient glorious 
culture of India. The way of life, learning and thinking of 
the Aryans appealed him most. The Aryans carried the 
torch of learning and Dharma to the remotest corner of the 
world. Their main aim of life was to get salvation or self- 
realization. To them present life was just a means to achieve 
the supreme goal of life. Religign was sought as the means 
of salvation. Swami Dayananda also regarded spiritual 
realization or Moksha as the final and the most important 

To the Aryans religion and learning were 
Dayananda also was of the view that religion 
ducation. Schools of the great 
Aryan Rishis were known as ‘Gurukulas’ situated amidst 
beautiful natural surroundings. The main aim of students 
joining those ‘Gurukulas’ was to achieve salvation. Daya- 
nanda imbibed this spirit of the ancient Aryans and tried to 
revive the ‘Gurukula’ system. In order to ensure the moral 
and spiritual - development of the pupils, they were subject 
to hard and strict code of conduct and discipline in these 


‘Gurukulas’ :— 


value of life. 


inseparable. 
could not be separated from e 


(1) The pupils were to observe celibacy up to the age of 
25. Ie was not to indulge in luxuries. of life ; 

(2) Students had to beg food for themselves ; 

(3) Everyday they had to perform certain religious cere- 
monies including prayers in the morning and in the 
evening ; 

(4) The students had to do personal service to the 


teacher like a son; 
(5) They were not to occupy a seat higher than that 


occupied by the teacher ; 
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(6) They should respect their elders. 


In Satyarath Prakash Dayananda further says that it is. 
the duty of the parents, ‘‘to give their children highest edu- 
cation possible, to instruct them in the ways of truth, to 
make ihem refined in character and manners’’.‘! Daya- 
nanda lays the following code of conduct for the students :— 


“Let them conduct themselves properly, and study and 
teach, be truthful in word, deed and thought, be indifferent 
to joy and sorrow, wordly applause or censure, walk in the 
path of righteousness, and study and teach the Vedas. Keep 
their senses under perfect control—restrain their minds from 
evil pursuits—fulfil their duties and obligations towards 
other men, preserve and perfect the reproductive element.’’}? 


Dayananda did not hanker after fame or popularity but 
was a fearless exponent of truth. He wanted that we 
should look for, investigate, discover and accept truth from 
every source of human activity. He was a believer in uni- 
versal brotherhood. He wanted to regenerate Indian youth 


by imbibing such virtues. To him religion and education are 
the two sides of the same coin. 


Dayananda on Brahmacharya and Physical Education. 


Swami Dayananda was an integrated personality. He was: 
a total man—a whole man, both from the intellectual and 
physical points of view. He had a sound mind in sound 
body. He was a lifelong Brahmachari. He was conscious of 
his physical strength, but he never used it against anyone 
and in any circumstance. He thought that it is a supreme 
duty of everyone to maintain self-restraint. According to 
Vedic scriptures human life is divided into four stages or 
Ashrams. The first stage of human life according to Shas- 
tras is called the “Brahmacharya Ashram” and one who is 
bound by its rules and principles, is a perfect Brahmachari- 
Brahmacharya means control, in thought, word and action 


11. Light of Truth, Chap. TI, p. 28. 
12. Ibid —Chap. ITI, pp. 40-41, 
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of all senses at all times and in all places. After living a 
perfect Brahmachari’s life, a man only then qualifies himself 
for the ‘‘Grihasta Ashram’’—the second stage of life. The 
third and fourth stages of Brahmacharya are called ‘“Bana- 
prastha” and ‘‘Sannyasha’’ respectively. The golden prin- 
ciples of Brahmacharya are also applicable to an women and 
she is known as ‘‘Brahmacharini’’. 


Swami Dayananda was a perfect “Brahmachari” in strict 
Vedic sense of the term. He had full control over his mind, 
body and the senses. He possessed all the virtues of an an- 
cient Vedic Rishi. Dayananda wanted to revive the old 
idea of Brahmacharya in our educational and social system. 
In these days of erosion of values in every sphere of our 
social life the ideal of Dayananda for physical education and 
control is rightly applicable. Dayananda laid stress not 
only on intellectual and moral education but also his scheme 
of studies included physical education. The system of ‘Yoga’ 
which Dayananda advocated so much has now been included 
in our National Education Policy and actually it is in the 
process of materialization. At the present moment India 
requires citizens who are intellectually alert, morally noble, 
culturally refined and physically fit. The teachings of Daya- 
nanda with regard to Brahmacharya and physical education 


may lead us to that goal. 


Dayananda as a social reformer. 


c personality unique in its 


character. His teachings are of universal application irres- 
In the beginning of the 19th 


pective of caste, creed and sex. r e ; 
Century when Dayananda was a boy the social, economic an 
political condition of India was deplorabte. There was sign 
of degeneration in every sphere of life. From the social 
point of view the entire society was divided into so many 
castes. This caste system Was eating the very vitality of the 
nation; it has threatened our national solidarity. At present 
it is one of the greatest impediments in the way of national 
integration. Dayananda felt this more than a century ag 
and as such he strongly denounced caste system and pleaded 


Dayananda was a dynami 
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inter-caste marriage. This has now been legalized in India 
by the Hindu Marriage Act. But still this social evil has 
not completely been abolished. Even the untouchability has 
been banned in our Constitution. 


Dayananda was a humanist and democratic in his thought 
and action. He believed in the equality of man and ad- 
vocated equal rights for all. Swami Dayananda did not be- 
lieve in hereditary right and as such he did not attach any 
importance to the mere exigency of birth in a rich or poor 
family. According to him ‘‘each person was to carve out 
his own destiny by his etforts and society was to provide the 
conditions for his growth and development’? .13 


Educational opportunities were to 
each person could realize the best in him. Every person 
according to Dayananda ‘“‘could aspire to the highest office 
in the land and follow any vocation, provided he had the 
necessary qualifications for it’’,14 Equity in education is 
now the declared principle of our educational system. Daya- 
nanda felt that this is needed for social justice long before, 


be open to all, so that 


“Till Mahatma Gand 
bility, the Arya Samaj 
for the remoyal of unt 
with caste system. 


on in educational insti- 
ged by the Arya Samaj.’’!5 Ad- 
i i of the person seeking 
admission, 

Dayananda advocated that there should be provision for 
education of all Kinds—liberal, technical, commercial ete. 


and each person should get education according to his 
Special aptitudes and capabilities. 


Swami Dayananda was a great leader, a prophet. 


; “A seer, 
a saint, and scholar, he was not merely a yogi, 


but a man of 


13. Bahadur Mal—Dayananda—A Study in Hinduism, p. 167. 
Is H.B. Sarda—Dayananda Commenmoration, Vol. p. 246. 
15. Ri N. Safaya and D. N., Bhan—Lducationat Phi'osophy of 
Dayananda, 1977, p. 137 


a 


(Government and Gove 
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:action.””!® He was a relentless fighter and started a crusade 


for religious, social and educational reforms. To Dayananda 
religious and moral training was the foundation on which the 
educational edifice ought to be built. ‘Ihe Brahmacharya 
was the glory of the Indian system of education, the stress 
laid on it by Swami Dayananda is unique and unparallel in 
the history of any other country and nation’’.*’ 

Apart from mental development Dayananda laid equal 
emphasis on physical development. The latter was an essen- 
tial part of Swami Dayananda’s scheme of education. Daya- 
nanda’s system of education also lays great strees on the in- 
timacy of relationship between the teacher and the pupil ; 
the relationship is one of father and son. 


Swami Dayananda also emphasized that the mother 
tongue (Hindi) should be the medium of instruction. This 
has now been recognized in our National Education Policy. 
Before independence this was a national demand. 


Swami Dayananda’s system of education was in the truest 
sense of term, a democratic. All were equals in the eye of 
the teacher. Dayananda made no class or caste distinction 
as regards educational opportunity. Equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity is now a declared principle in our national 
educational system. Gates of all educational institutions are 
now open to all irrespective of caste, creed, sex, social and 
‘economic status. Admission in educational institutions 
rnment aided) depends not on purse 


of the parents but on the merit of the child seeking such 


admission. 

In the words of K.M. Munshi, the noted historian, ‘‘Daya- 
nanda Saraswati was the first great architect of modern India. 
His learning was stupendous and his character was great.” 
Another famous historian Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, 
also remarked in the same way. In his words, ‘‘Swami Daya- 
nanda was at once one of the makers of modern India and 


memoration, Vol. p. 129. 


16: H. B. Sarda—Dayananda Com 
amemoration, Vol. 130. 


17. BB: Sarda—Dayananda Con 
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one of India’s last Rishis.” According to N. K. Sidhanta, 
ex-Vice Chancellor, Calcutta University, ‘‘Dayananda is 
parallel to Luther, that whereas Luther’s cry was ‘Back to 
the Bible, his was ‘Back to the Vedas’. Kabiguru Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has paid his heart-felt homage to Dayananda im 
a befitting manner in the following words : 


“With a clear sighted vision of truth and courage of 
determination he preached and worked for our self-respect 
and vigorous awakenment of mind that could strive for a 
harmonious adjustment with the progressive spirit of the 


modern age and at the same time keep in perfect touch with 
that glorious past of India’’. 


Dayananda tried to materialize noble ideas and far-sighted 
teachings through the establishment of the Arya Samaj in 
1875 of which we have already referred to. It is the living 
and dynamic embodiment of his teachings and ideas. The 
Samaj is almost synonymous with Dayananda’s cause. The 
Samaj undertook various religious, social and educational 
activities on the lines of Swami Dayananda. Still it is very 
active in the northern part of India particularly in Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
-Delhi and some parts of Uttar Pradesh. 
branches including educational institutions 
in almost all the big cities of India. The greatest and last- 
ing contribution of Dayananda to the field of Indian educa- 
tion lies in the fact that Swamiji wanted to revive our 
ancient cultural tradition and educational values. This is 
clearly evident from his memorable writing ‘Satyarth 
Prakash’. It is the most important of his several works. 


The Samaj has its 
of different types 


Under the guidance and unparalled organising ability of 
Dayananda and other leaders like Swami Shradhananda and 
Lala Lajpat Rai the Arya Samaj Movement became very 
much dynamic in the fields of religious, social and educa- 
tional reforms in the second half of the 19th, Century. The 
Indian Renaissance gained new dimension and momentum as 
a result of the Arya Samaj Movement. Like other move- 
ments such as the young Bengal, the Brahmo Samaj and the 
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Prarthana Samaj the Arya Samaj Movement took a leading 
role and contributed immensely in the cultural, educational 
and national awakening of India. It was the leading light 
of the time. What Rammohan Roy did in Bengal, Swami 
Dayananda did in Northern India. He was a great force in 
promoting Indian nationalism in the 19th Century. 


In 1877 at Lahore the Constitution and religious doctrines 


of the Arya Samaj were finally drafted. It was based on the 
following ten fundamental principles :— 


(1) God is the source of all knowledge ; 

(2) God is almighty, symbol of truth, knowledge and de- 
light. He is eternal, unchangeable, kind and righte- 
ous. He is uncomparable, full of wisdom, fearless, 
holy and the root of all creation ; 

(3) The four Vedas constitute all knowledge. It is the 

duty of every member of the Arya Samaj to go 

through the Vedas ; 

Eyery Arya should be prepared to ac 

reject untruth ; 


(4 cept truth and 


> 


right and what is wrong every- 
rding to religious sanctions ; 

rk for the physical, 
f humanity at large ; 
thers in a friendly, 


(5) Judging from what is 
body should work acco. 
(6) The Arya Samaj will always Wo. 
social and spiritual development O: 


(7) Every Arya should behave with © 
courteous and judicious manner ; 


(8) It is the duty of every Arya to s 
spread knowledge ; 
e that nobody should be an absolute 


(9) It is desirabl 
self-seeker ; he should also look after the interests 


of others ; 

(10) For the sake of only 
body should go agains 
of the nation. 


hun ignorance and 


personal interests or gains no- 
t the universal social interests 


like the Brahma and Prarthana Samaj. 


The Arya Samaj, 
de of conversion of the Hindus to 


greatly stemmed the ti 
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other religions, reclaimed many non-Hindus to the fold of 
Hinduism and contributed to the eventful growth of Indian 
nationalism by teaching the Hindus that, irrespective of the 
divisions into castes and existence of different social prac- 
tices, they were an integrated people. Its motto was ‘Go 
Back to the Vedas’ and it wanted to reform society on the 
model of the Vedas and discard all later outgrowths (Pura- 
nas). To the Samajists the Vedas are infallible and supreme. 
It upheld monotheism, condemned polytheism and idolatry. 
It was opposed to caste restrictions and child-marr 
it supported sea-voyage, female education and remarriage of 
widows. It set up Widow-Homes and Orphanages, It 


aimed at uplifting the down-trodden classes 
amongst the Indians. 


selytising religion and 
fication) 


iage and 


by what is known as the Suddhi (puri- 
movement it converted many non-Hindus to Hin- 


ported the cultivation of Western education as well and 
founded the Dayananda 


1892. 


Course the University has now incorporated many modern 
aspects of education. The ideals of Dayananda are still 
practised in this Gurukul. The Arya Samaj has still a 
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large following and continues to be a dynamic force in 
Upper India.'® 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE RAMKRISHNA-VIVEKANANDA MOVEMENT 
AND ITS LEGACY 


SECTION — I 


The 2nd half of the 19th Century witnessed a tremendous 
upheaval in the religious, social and cultural arena in India. 
It was the direct outcome of the Ramkrishna-Vivekananda 
movement. Sri Ramkrishna (1836-1886) whose earlier name 
was Gadadhar Chattapadhaya came of a very humble family 
of a village in the district of Hooghly. He had no formal 
education, no wealth, no cultural background and glorious 
heritage and not a scholar in the traditional sense of the 
term. He was a very simple man known to a very few per- 
sons and lived a very simple and secluded life in rural en- 
vironment. But since early childhood he was pious and 
showed definite symptoms of virtue, piety, devotion and 
spiritual power. His life is an eloquent testimony to the 
true spirit of scholasticism. Ramkrishna’s object of scholar- 
ship was not the book but the man. True scholarship is the 
transformed or divine life, Ramkrishna represents this life 
divine. At the age of twenty he came to Dakshineswar near 
Calcutta to serve as a Priest in the temple of Kali estab- 
lished by a rich lady Rani Rashmoni of Janbazar estate. 
Ramkrishna had two Spiritual guides in his life—Bhairavi 
Brahmani and Tota Puri. From Bhairavi, a Bengali lady 
ascetic of the Tantric school, he learnt all forms of Tantric 
worship and different forms of yoga. In 1864 Ramkrishna 
came into contact with Tota Puri, an extra-ordinary Vedantic 
ascetic, a wandering ‘monk of great spiritual as well as physi- 
cal power. From him Ramkrishna learnt the truths of the 
Vedanta and after continuous efforts and long meditation 
he attained the Nirvikalpa Samadhi, indeterminate realisa- 
tion of the Formless One, a stage where there is no percep- 
tion of the subject or of the object. 


Ramkrishna was averse to all 


kinds of dogmatism, ritua: 
lism and bookishness. 


His attitude to “Sadhana” had a 
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realistic basis. He practised different forms of Vaishnava 
Sadhana and realised the ideal of love for God. Earlier he 
practised the different forms of Tantrika Sadhana. As he 
was a believer in all religious doctrines, he even realised the 
different spiritual experiences as a Christian and also as a 
Moslem. After years of successful spiritual exploration and 
the realization of different religions, Ramkrishna came to 
the conclusion that all religions are true and all give stress 
on one aspect of the Akhanda Sachchinanda-—the undivided 
and eternal existence, knowledge and bliss. He proclaimed, » 
“J have found that it is the same God towards whom all 
are directing their steps”. Ramkrishna regarded different 
religious paths as but. different: ways leading to the same 
goal. The same substance is called ‘water’, “Jal’’, “Pani? 
etc, Ramkrishna; however, did not try to make a synthesis 
of diferent religious systems. Nor did he preach any uni- 
versal religion as an ecletic form inter-relating the basic 
elements of different faiths. Rather he used to say that 
every religion is wholly true. For Truth is one and indivi- 
sible and as such it would be improper to say that diffe- 
rent religions are partially true. God is Truth and Truth is 
God, no fragmentation of Divinity is possible. He viewed 
religion as a dynamic and living faith. Different religions are 
different approaches to God. Different religions are mere 
different stairs of the same pond which are being used by 
the followers of different religions. According to Ramkrishna 
faith is powerful. Anybody can meet God if he has faith in 
Him and rely on Him fully. He who has faith has all and 
he who lacks it lacks all. Meditation is absolutely needed 
for union with God (Yoga) and it should be kept up always. 
When one sits down to meditate, he becomes immediately 
surrounded with a divine atmosphere and his soul com- 
munes with God. God is the nature of Eternity, Purity and 
‘Consciousness. God can only be realised by pure mind, the 
mind that is free from worldly desires. Unless one practises 
absolute purity (continence), one can not comprehend the 


subtle truths of spirituality. 


nated by true knowledge, al 
Toleration is the sign of true knowledge. God appears in 
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different ways to different worshippers. Only a man with 
true knowledge can realise the Supreme Being or the Sup- 
reme Truth. Humility is the sign of greatness. Egotism 
exists in ignorance, not in true knowledge. A man with 
ego can not realise the absolute. “Vinaya” is the path of 
true knowledge. A man of merit and learning is always 
humble. Humility does not mean loss of self-respect. Des-- 
pondency is not humility. The temple of the body should’ 
not be kept in darkness ; the lamp of knowledge must be 
lit within. Everyone can attain knowledge. There is the 
individualised self and there is the higher self. Each indi- 
Vidualised self is connected with the higher self. 


nothing but temporal 
Preme knowledge or wisdom is eternal. 
It comes from within. From Mundaka Upanishad we learr 
two types of knowledge—one the Supreme, para, and the 
other—ordinary, relative, apara. All the ordinary or tem- 
poral knowledge is apara ; while all Spiritual or supreme 
knowledge is para. Itis the wisdom. Wisdom is superior: 


to knowledge. Wisdom is the source of faith and helps to: 
Tealise the supreme truth, 


“Jnani’? (one who has know- 
ledge). and “Bhakta” (one who has devotion). According 


:to -Ramkrishna “Advaita can be realised by only the- 
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perfect ‘“‘Samadhi’’. But then the Indeterminate Absolute 
is not basically different from the Personal God. The two 
are different aspects of the same Reality. For an ordinary 
devotee who does not possess much knowledge, the dualistic 
form of religion with rituals, images and symbols may be 
useful. The intellectual seeker after Truth can arrive at qua- 
lified non-dualism (Advaita) according to his fitness. The 
Jnani seeks after formless God, while the Bhakta is a belie- 
ver in God with forms. Sri Ramkrishna was a great 
Bhakta. But according to his beloved disciple, Vivekananda, 
he was both a Bhakta as well as a Jnani. He combines both 
the intellect of Sankara and the love of Buddha. Viveka- 
nanda said ‘“‘Ramkrishna outwardly was a Bhakta but in- 
wordly jnani”. Sri Ramkrishna distinguished between 
knowledge and devotion and stressed on the devotional and 
practical side of Vedanta. Compassion, Devotion and Re- 
nunciation, he preached, were the three fruits of knowledge. 
But he made it clear that renunciation of the world is not 
necessary for house-holders to realize God. A house-holder 
can also realize God if he has love, faith, devotion and 
purity. Ramkrishna does not allow any dualism between 
Brahman and Sakti. According to him, He who is Purusha 
is also Prakriti, He who is Brahman is also Sakti. He is 
_ called Purusha or Brahman when He is inactive, that is to 
say, when he ceases to create, preserve or destroy ; and He 
is called Sakti or Prakriti when he engages in those activities. 


of Purushas in the world—the Peri- 
le or Imperishable. All beings are 
he Superme Purusha 
hable who pervades 


There are two types 
< shable and the Immutab! 
perishable. But only, the Highest self, t 
or the Absolute is Immutable or Imperis! 
the three worlds and sustains them. 
Ramkrishna was regarded as the prophet of Neo-Hin- 
duism. But he never formulated a well-defined and precise 
type of religion. He did not preach any particular type of 
religion. He preached the eternal values of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads. The religion which he preached was the 
religion of love, faith, piety, devotion, toleration and huma- 
nism. Max Muller, a noted intellectual and indologist, 


F-9 
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pointed out that Ramkrishna merely echoed the thoughts of 
the ancient saints and sages of India. According to H. H. 
Wilson, another famous Indologist, Ramkrishnadeb practi- 
cally preached the merit of every form of Hinduism. But he 
was not a Hindu revivalist. His Hinduism was not the 
traditional Hinduism. He breathed fresh air into Hinduism 
and brought it back to life. Ramkrishna rescued religion 
from traditional artificial rituals and practices and gave it a 
new connotation. He restored the lost spirit and thereby 


made man conscious of his cherished heritage, dignity and 
responsibility. i 


A striking feature of Ramkrishna 
charm and love for all. 
enced by his love. He di 
yet he attracted a large 
verse faiths, 


was his simplicity, grace, 
Even his strong critics were influ- 
d not form any religious sect and 
number of great. intellectuals of di- 
Pratap Chandra Majumdar, a staunch Brahmo, 
who came into contact with Ramkrishna wrote; “It is Hin- 
duism of a strange type. Ramkrishna Paramhansa is the 
worshipper of no particular Hindu God. He is not a Shi- 
vaite, he is not a Shakta, he is nota Vaishnava, he is not 
a Vedantist, yet he is all these’. He is thus a fine blend 
of our traditional Baul, Chaitanya, Ramprosad, Buddha and 
Vedantic Saiva.: He worshipped the Goddess “Kali”. but 
not as a deity. Ramkrishna’s Divine Mother was none other 
than the Absolute. To him Goddess Kali was the Universal 
Mother. Ramkrishna said : ‘yes, my Holy Mother (Kali) 
is none other than the Absolute”. She was One and the 
Many, and beyond the One and the Many. She was the 
Vedanta, the Atman of the Upanishads, 


Ramkrishna was criticised b 
As a reply to this criticism Ra 
form and without form. © Ima: 
as valid as your attributes. 
different from idolatry, but a 
forms of it.’ From his perso: 
“God is both with form an 


y some people as idolatrous. 
mkrishna said : “God is with 
ges and other symbols are just 
And these attributes are not 
re merely hard and petrified 
nal realization he further said : 
d without form, And he is. that 
which includes both form a 


nd formlessness. ‘Those who be- 
lieve that God is without form attain. Him just ‘as well: as 
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those who believe He has form. The only two essentials 
are faith and self-surrender’’. 


Another important feature of Sri Ramkrishna’s teaching 
was his emphasis on service to suffering humanity as embo- 
-diment of God. Ramkrishna taught that “Jiva is Siva”. He 
realised God in every living being and even in the most 
-degraded woman. As God is present in all living beings, 
-the true religious men worship Him in all who are nothing 
but manifestations of God. Vivekananda was greatly influ- 
enced by the gospel of service of his great Guru. He be- 
lieved that the service of the Vedantist missionary is the 
service of worship. For to serve man is to serve God. The 
Ramkrishna Mission, founded by Swami Vivekananda, is 
the vow of service to which he was dedicated. The Mission 
has rendered service to millions of suffering people and has 
created a great tradition and ideal of organized social ser- 
vice. This spirit of social service was infused into Swami 
Vivekananda by Sri Ramkrishna, his great Master. Ram- 
krishna. wished his beloved disciple to. translate the highest 
knowledge into the best service of mankind. Sri Ramkrishna 
was the very embodiment of love and service to men. Not 
mercy, but service, service for men must be regarded as 


“God. 


The religion preached by Sri Ramkrishna was so univer- 


sal and full of human appeal that it attracted different 
classes of men and followers of different religions and all 
were influenced by him. He did not belong to any particu- 
lar religious sect but belonged to all. Sibnath Sastri, a 
devout Brahmo, admitted that he had greatly realized the 
universalism of religion from Sri Ramkrishna, Bepin Chandra 
„Pal, the great freedom fighter and true nationalist, esteemed 
Ramkrishna as a true Universalist’? who did not belong to 
any particular sect and creed, or, who in a sense belonged 
to all sects—Indian and non-Indian. Romain Rolland, who 
made a detailed study of Sri Ramkrishna’s life and teachings 
“pronounced that “allowing for differences of country, and 
of time Sri Ramkrishna is the younger brother of our Christ”. 
“Sri Ramkrishna is the Christ of the East. Sri Ramkrishna 
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was not merely a synthesis of divergent religious views, for 
“he not only conceived but realised in himself, the total 
unity of the River of God, open to all rivers and all 
streams’. “He never taught, preached or gave sermons but 
only through conversation, simple stories and parables ex- 
plained the most difficult and intricate questions on philo- 
sophy and religion and brought home to men’s minds his 
message of love, devotion and purity”. He did not even 
write anything during his lifetime. But after his death many 
of his direct disciples codified the teachings of their Guru 
just as the disciples of Socrates did. In the words of Christo- 
pher Isherwood, a great follower of Sri Ramkrishna, ‘‘Sri 
Ramkrishna is the Socrates of the East’’. 


SECTION — II 


Swami Vivekananda ( 1863-1902 )—The Voice 
of the New Era 


The great task of continuing Sri Ramkrishna’s spiritual 
heritage and Spreading his gospel all over the world was taken 
up by Swami Vivekananda. Swami Vivekananda was born 
in an educated middle class family of Calcutta in 1863. His 
Original name was Narendranath Dutta. He was born in an 
age of India’s awakening in every direction of life—society, 
Politics, He received western 
ith liberal ideas. He 
staunch rational and 
ita there were three 
oulded the character 


ing and his per- 
travels in diffe- 
ty. Sri Ramkrishna bequeathed all 
the authority he had to his favourite disciple. After the 


death of his Guru Swami Vivekananda established and or- 
ganised the Ramkrishna Order to propagate his eternal gos- 
pel throughout the globe. He dedicated his life to the ser- 
vice of the nation and humanity at large. He was a born 
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inspirer, awakener and nation-builder. He injected a new 
blood in the veins of youths of India and paved a new path 
for future India. He was a visionary and a dynamic perso- 
nality. In 1893 he attended the famous parliament of reli- 
gions at Chicago. There he spoke eloquently and fervently 
on Hinduism. He gave a liberal and remarkable explana- 
tion of it which impressed not only the attending delegates 
of different religions but also the minds of millions of Ameri- 
cans and others in Europe. At Chicago Swamiji explained 
the East to the West. He served as spiritual messenger of 
the East to the West. The Chicago religious parliament is 
a turning point in the life of Swami Vivekananda. 


Swamiji was fully convinced that the main current in 
Indian life was religion; and before her political and social 
emancipation she urgently needed religious upheaval. “Be- 
fore flooding India with socialistic and political ideas, 
first deluge the land with spiritual ideas”. His attitude to 
religion was marked by liberalism, humanism and a refresh- 
ing boldness. His concept of religion was free from dogma- 
tism, ritualism, racialism and communalism. He regarded 
religion as a weapon for social and moral regeneration of 
India, Vivekananda said : “I do not believe in a God who 
can not give me bread here, giving me eternal bliss in 
heaven’’.! The dormant and moribund Hinduism received 
new life and dynamism in the hands of Vivekananda. He 
wanted to unify India under the banner of Advaita Vedanta. 
But he was not a Hindu revivalist in the strict sense of the 
term. He gave a new and liberal explanation and exposition 
of traditional Hinduism which influenced the minds of many 
who were outside the orbit of Hinduism. Swamiji was 
dead against Hindu orthodoxy and priest-craft. He fully 
imbibed the spirit of Sri Ramkrishna and pleaded for univer- 
sal religion which would be acceptable to all sects and classes 
of people. The Vedanta, Swamiji believed, formed the 
whole ground of Indian religious life. He had learnt from 
Sri Ramkrishna that God can be worshipped as with form 


1. The letters of Swami Viwekananda—Advaita Ashram, 


Mayapur, p. 141. 
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and without form. Vivekananda said : ‘‘God is eternal, 
without any form, omni-present.’’? Again he said : Be: 
are all born idolaters, and idolatry is good, because it is 
the nature of man’’. “We are spirit and spirit is infinite and 
without form’. Only the great intellectuals or perfect men 
can realise the spirit. Hence idol worship is perfectly suit- 
able for those undeveloped mind to grasp the Reality. Image 
is not the God. “God in the image is perfectly right. 
There is no danger there”. Vivekananda believed that reli- 
gion is not a mere theoretical concept but it has practical 
aspect. He tried to actualise his religious philosophy based 
on Advaita Vedanta. “The abstract Advaita must become 
living—poetic in everyday life’’.* Vivekananda said : Reli- 
gion is the manifestation of Divinity already in man”, Ac- 
cording to him religion is science like natural sciences be- 
cause the truth of religion is universal and experimental. 
Both science and religion aim at supreme knowledge and free- 
dom. Swamiji said : “Science tells us that all things are 
manifestations of one energy which is the sum-total of every- 
thing that exists”. But Swamiji was fully conscious of the 
fact that science deals with matter and Advaita deals with 
spirit but their Conclusions are the same—unity. ‘‘The con- 

i dern science are the very conclusion the 
ges ago’’—Swamiji remarked, 


Religion, for Vivekananda, 
salism” of the spirit. Vivekananda’s religion was not limited 
to the forests or to t 


Thus Swamiji 
lised religion, He gave liberal ex- 
ich- was accepted and welcomed by 
ious groups: : In his religion Veve- 
tellect of Sankara and the heart of 
That is why the Hinduism he preached is known 


2. C. W.—vol. VII, p. 411. 
3. C. W. Vol, IV, p. 47. 


4. Studies in Bengal Renaissance, P- 111, Article of Atindra 
Nath Bose—Swami Vivekananda, 


almost all sects and relig 


kananda combined the in 
Buddha. 
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as Neo-Hinduism. Neo-Hinduism of Vivekananda not only 
tolerates but also accepts all other religions of the world, 
He said: ‘I accept all religions that were in the past, and 
worship with them all; I worship God with every one of 
them”. “The book of God is a marvellous book. The 
Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, and all other sacred books are 
but so many pages of that great book—God.’’®. Vivekananda 
was not for mere toleration of other faiths. He was for ac- 
ceptance of all faiths. Neither his religion nor his nationa- 
lism was of the aggressive, militant and chauvinistic type- 
Neo-Hinduism accepts all the existing religions of the world 
and keeps its door open for future religious ideas. At pre- 
sent India needs urgently these ideas of universalism and 
spiritual brotherhood for the sake of national unity and. pros- 
perity. Another admirable feature of Vivekananda’s religion 
is that it respects human individuality and its freedom. 
With Vivekananda it was the very essence of his religion. 
No other religion has possessed’ it to this degree. ‘‘Religion 
is one but its application must be various. The end and aim 
of all religions is to realise God. Religion is the realising 
of God. Religion does not consist in talk or doctrines but 
it is not learning but ‘being? ’’.° “It is be- 
not hearing or acknowledging’ It is 
realisation. .‘lemples and churches, books and forms are 
simply the kindergartens of religion. Religion is not in doc- 
trines or dogmas, nor in intellectual argumentation’’, Swamiji 
said: ‘‘Man must realise God, feel God, see God, talk of 
God. ‘That is religion’’.” “There is only one Infinite Reli- 
gion existed all through eternity and will ever exist, and 
this Religion is expressing itself in various: countries, in vari- 
ous, ways”’.® Spiritual knowledge is the highest wisdom 
which is the goal of all life: “Jf there is cver to be a uniyer- 
sal religion, it must be one which will have no location in 
place or time, which will be infinite like the God it will 


preach’’.® 


in realisation); 
ing and becoming, 


The Life of Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel, 


—Romain Rolland, P- 266. 6. O. W.—Vol. IV p. 35. 
Taa 0- We Vole IV, p.i165- 3 8s Ibid., p. 180: 
Teachings 9f Swami Vivekananda—Advaita Ashram, 


Calcutta, Oct., 1987- 


5. 
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The basic philosophy of the Renaissance era was the phi- 
losophy of Advaita Vedanta. It was the voice of the time. 
Vivekananda’s philosophy of religion was based on Advai- 
tism. Let us now consider the basic tenets of Advaita 
Vedanta. Vivekananda was essentially a Vedantist and he 
considered Vedanta as a great source of power. He was 
deeply impressed by the Upanishadic idealism. “He did not 
reject the Puranas altogether and accepted those parts of 
Purania religion which were in conformity with the Vedic 
principles’’.1° The religion Vivekananda preached was Hin- 
duism no doubt but it was all-comprehensive because of the 
catholicity and all-comprehensiveness of the Vedanta. The 
main tone of Vedanta is universality. Love, service, renun- 
Ciation are the basic ideas of Vedanta which Vevekananda 
not only preached but translated in his own life and activi- 
ties. Swamiji believed that Truth is eternal. So he em- 
braced the truths of all teligions—Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity. He synthesized the Vedantic brain, Islamic 
physique and Christian heart. He welcomed all and rejected 
none. Such was his catholicity of mind and he imbibed this 
liberality from the Vedanta. He said Expansion is life, Con- 
traction is death. Love is life, and hatred is death’? 1 
Vivekananda considered Vedanta as a great ocean where all 


the rivers (religious) origin: 
(mountains ) 


Supreme Being. Oneness is the motto o 
is why Vivekana 


religions. Vivekananda was fully aware 
but he did not reject 
s urgently needed for Jı 


Prosperity and eradication of mass poverty and 
among the toiling ‘millions of this a 
He wanted happy blending or fusion 
and western materialism, Perhaps this is the proper approach 
which India should follow. 


Western materialism. 
ndia for her material 


The message of the Vedanta is a synthesis of diversities. 


10. Indian Awakenin 


g and Bengal,—Nni 
11. 0. W.jo Vol. 


mai Sadhan Bose, p. 188. 
IV, pp: 365-66. 
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he principle of relativity of truth. It holds 


It is based on t 
n of the observer. God 


that truth is relative to the conditio 
can be worshipped and realised both in form and without 
form to suit the qualities of the devotee. Different religions 
are different languages or approaches conveying the same 
truth. The paths may be different, but the goal is the same. 
So everyone is free to have his own path. No path is 
wrong. 

“The truth of the Vedanta emerges out of the conflict and 
synthesis of ideas. It is not a closed system based on 
rituals. It is a rational system with its doors wide open to 
receive new and foreign ideas.’’!* 


We have said earlier that Vivekananda was deeply im- 
pressed by the Vedantic teachings of the Guru, Sri Ram- 
krishna. He was a great inspirer to Vivekananda. Sri Ram- 
krishna was a great’ thinker, a great religious genius and 
moral reformist with highest spiritual revelation and realisa- 
sation. Vivekananda was the active and dynamic propaga- 
tor of the teachings of his Guru. 
me role for his Guru, Socrates. Ram- 


krishna had catholic outlook. He was a unifier of religions. He 
y of all religions. He practised 


stood for religious harmon: 
all the religions and ultimately came to the realization that 
all religions are true. He rediscovered the meaning of Brah- 


man as a Universal and Ultimate Reality. Ramkrishna also 
believed that through extreme form of meditation God can be 
realized. Vivekananda recognized the voice of Ramkrishna as 
the voice of God. Ramkrishna realized the unity of Brahma. 
Like his Guru Swamiji did not take a truncated view of Hin- 
duism, but a total insight into the content of Vedanta. He 
embraced and preached the Upanishadic view of Reality as the 
supra-personal non-dual Absolute. It is the monistic idealism of 
Vedanta which Shankara advocated strongly. According to 
Advaitists the Supreme Being is omnipresent, infinite, form- 
less and quality-less (Nirakara and Nirguna). The Upanishads 


Plato played the sai 


12. Studies in the Bengal Renaissance, P. 117— 
Vivekananda. 


Atindranath Bose’s article—Swamt 
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declare that Reality is )one only, without a second. Accord- 
ing. to Vedanta Brahma is real, the world is illusory, and the 
Jiva is non-different from Brahman. The Brahma is present 
in every living being. Jiva is Shiva. He is the creater of 
this universe. Vivekananda says: ‘‘Brahma alone is true, 
all else is false, and i a Brahma”.! Advaita asserts that 
the self is the native of Existence—Knowledge—Bliss, and 
that the self is non-dual. The true self is Existence absolute 
(sat), Knowledge absolute (cit) and Bliss absolute (ananda). 
“According to the Advyaitins proper the whole universe is 
the apparent evolution of God. God is the material cause 
of this universe but not in reality, only apparently. The 
whole universe as it exists, is that Being. It is unchanged, 
and all the changes we see in it are apparent. The world is 
avsuper-imposition on Brahman’??,14 The Vedantist 
that the universe is not real, it is only apparent. Nature is 
God seen through nescience. The Vedanta claims that man 
is divine: Divinity is inherent in man. Everything that is 
strong, and good and powerful in human nature is the out- 
come of that divinity. The Vedanta also declares that a man 
is ever free in the domain _of spirituality but never free in 
the material world. Vedanta does not take the position that 
this world is only miserable one; it is also full of happi- 
ness and blessings. The Vedanta further says that good and 
evil are. separate essences, for they are one and the same 
thing appearing in different guises. The Vedanta system be- 
gins with tremendous pessimism, and ends with real opti- 
mism. Another aspect of the Advaita system is that it is 
not destructive but constructive, It never quarrels with but 
accepts all religious sects because love is the essence of 
Advaita-Vedanta. The excellence of Advaita-Vedanta is 
that it is not-oné. system among) systems of philosophy. It 
has no antagonism with the various sects existing in India 
and outside. Advaita has no quarrel with any religious sect 
or cult. There is no quarrel among Hinduism, Buddhism: or 
Jainism. The essence of all the religions i.e., love, is the same. 


says 


18. ©. W. Vol. Ii, p. 5. 


14. Swami Vivekananda and the Indian Renaissance—T.M.P. 
Mahadevan, pp. 55-56. 
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The essence of both Buddhism and Jainism was borrowed 
from the Upanishads. The foundation of Buddhism is the 
Vedanta philisophy. The idea of the Vedanta is to harmo- 
nise all, Even the teachings of Jesus Christ are in perfect 
harmony with the truth of Advaita. There is very little dif- 
ference, according to Swamiji, between the pure religion of 
Christ and that of the Vedanta. Thus Vedanta is a univer- 
sal religion. It has catholic arid universal outlook. It not 
only tolerates but accepts all religions of the world. The 
Vedanta provides a common ground between all the religions 
of the world, the highest as well as the lowest. Harmony is 
the keynote of Vedanta. The life and teachings of Sri Ram- 
krishna clearly demonstrate the concept of Vedantic har- 
mony. His mission was to proclaim the fundamental unity 
underlying all religions ; he left every religion undisturbed 
because he had realized that, in reality, they are all part and 
parcel of the one Eternal Religion. In the Vedantic ocean, 
says Swamiji, the Hindu, the Mohammedan, Christian or 
Parsi,, are all one, all children of the Almighty God. Another 
important aspect of Advaita teaching is that the so-called 
individual is non-different from the Brahma. The Brahma 
is the sole reality and as such the individual is infinite and 
real. ‘‘The highest heaven”, declares Swamiji, ‘‘is in our 
souls ; we can understand the reality clearly in our own soul 
and in this life’.** "Swamiji further says : “The human 
body is the highest of all ; this earth is the Karma-bhumi. 
Man is the highest temple’’.” According to Advaita "ffree= 
dom is not to be attained ; it is already ours. Perfection is 
not to be attained, it is already within us”. Since ignorance 
is the cause of bondage and imperfection, knowledge is the 
means to gain freedom and perfection. - Knowledge is power 
and the third eye. Knowledge alone can remove ignorance. 
The path of knowledge consists of study (Sravana), reflec- 
tion (manana) and meditation (nididhyasana). Knowing the 
self méans knowing the Brahma. The aim and end in this 
life for the Jnan-Yogi js to become Jivanmukta, “Fiving- 
free”. He is Jivanmukta who can live in this world without 


15. 0. W. Vol. IL, p. 184. 16. O. W. Vol. IT, p. 319. 
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being attached and who can realize his identity with the 
Absolute. Thus knowledge is the basis of self-realization. 
“The Vedanta teaches’’, Swamiji says, ‘‘that Nirvana is the 
realisaion of the self and can be attained here and now’’. All 
truth is eternal. It is not the exclusive claim of any indivi- 
dual. Truth is the nature of all souls and it is present in 
everyman, and this can be realised by men in all possible 
conditions of life. Soul or the Atmana never dies, It only 


changes and reappears in different shapes. So it is absolutely 
free. 


Swamiji wanted io worship a living God throughout his 
life though it had very short span. He said : ‘‘God is every- 
where, in every living being”. According to him every man, 
every woman, every youth, every child, is the highest temple 
of God. The Vedanta says, “‘there is nothing that is not 
God’’.*” The Vedanta is concerned only with spirituality... 


“God is spirit and He should be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth’’.18 


The Vedanta knows no sin nor sinner. There are mis- 
takes and no sin. No God to be afraid of. He is our own 
Self. God is man’s very Self. 

“The Vedanta formulates universal oneness. It is one 


body, one mind, one soul throughout. Spirit never dies. 
There is no death anywhere, not even for the body. Not 
even the mind dies’’,19 


“The Vedanta teaches men to have faith 


first. The Vedanta Says, a man who does 
himself is an atheist. 


if any motive power h 
the lives of great men 
themselves. All 


in themselves 
not believe in 
Throughouti the history of mankind, 
as been more potent than another in 

and women, it is that of faith in 
the difference between man and man is 
Owing to the existence or non-existence of faith in himself. 
Faith in ourselves is of the greatest help to us. Put it is 
Not selfish faith, because the Vedanta, again, is the doctrine 
of Oneness. It means faith in all, because you are all’?.20 
“Every individual’, Swamiji said, ‘is the ocean of infinite 


17. ©. W. Vol. II, pp. 320-21, 
18. ŒW. Vol. VILL 


19. O. W. Vol. VII, p. 129. 
> PP. 125-26. 20. O. W. Vol. II, p. 301. 
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power and blessedness’’. ‘‘Faith, faith, faith in ourselves, 
faith, faith in God—that is the secret of greatness. Have 
faith in yourselves, and stand up on that faith and be 
strong; that is what we need’’,2! said Swamiji. Again he 
said, ‘‘This Shradha is what I want, and what all of us here 
want, this faith in ourselves. Be strong and have this 
Shradha, and everything else is bound to follow.” .”? “‘Los- 
ing faith in one’s self means losing faith in God’’. 


The Vedanta teaches us that strength is life, weakness is 
death. It is weakness, says the Vedanta, which is the cause 
of all misery and suffering in this world. Strength is good- 
ness, weakness is sin. It is weakness that is the motive 
power in all evil doing. Therefore, the best guide in life 
is strength. 

Ramkrishna and Vivekananda gave new orientation to 
traditional Hinduism. It is humanism. Vivekananda re- 
interpreted Hinduism in terms of service which is called 
Neo-Vedantism. Selfless service is also key-note of Vedanta. 
Ramkrishna said Jiva is Shiva (all living beings are God ). 
Vivekananda said the same thing in a different way. To 
him not mercy but service to man is service to God. It was 
this ideal which inspired Vivekananda to establish the Ram- 
krishna Mission which has been rendering manifold services 
to the suffering millions till date in the forms of hospitals, 
colleges, schools, charitable dispensaries, Orphanages, Aged 
Homes, craft centres etc. Service to mankind was the mis- 
sion of his life. 

From the highest to the minutest atom everywhere is the 
same God. God manifests himself in different forms- Who 
loves all beings without distinction is the best worshipper of 
God. He who sees Shiva in the poor, in the weak, and in 
the diseased really worships Shiva. He who wants to serve 
Shiva must serve His children—must serve all creatures in 
the world first. God is present in all living creatures. Vive- 
kananda said: ‘‘May I be born again and again, and 
suffer thousand of miseries so that I may worship the only 
God that exists, the only God I believe in, the sum total 


ee 
a, 0. W. Vol. In, p. 190. 22. Ibid., pp. 320-21. 
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of all souls—and above all, my God the wicked, my God 
the miserable, my God the poor of all races, of all species, 
is the special object of my worship’’.*® 


“‘Self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, is the highest law of 
the universe. Religion comes with intense self-sacrifice. 
Desire nothing for yourself. Do all for others. This is to 
live and move and have your being in God’’.24 Swamiji fur- 
ther said : ‘‘Selfishness is the devil incarnate in every man. 
‘Take off self by one side and God enters by the other’’.® 
“Tt is a privilege to serve mankind, for this is the worship 
of God; God is here, in all these human souls, He is the 
soul of man’’.?¢ 


Swamiji has spoken about the glory of Advaita-Vedanta 
in various contexts. ‘‘Advaita is the boldest system of reli- 
gion; it is the fairest flower of philosophy and religion that 
any country jin any age has produced; it is the most 
rational of all the religious theories; it is the crest-jewel 
of all spiritual thought; it is the highest discovery in the 
domain of religion ; it is the rationale of all religions”. 


Swami Vivekananda made Advaita the basis of all his 
teachings, because he was convinced that ‘ 
of the age is Advaitism’’. 
good of many, 


the philosophy 
He preached Advaitism “for the 
for the happiness of many’’. 


Vivekananda was a monk-patriot, a true nationalist as 
well as an- internationalist. Swami Vivekananda was an 
Indian nationalist among nationalists. ‘‘No man, no nation 
can hate others and live’’—said Swamiji. He had deep faith 
in, Our cultural heritage and national vitality, and at the 
same time he was an ardent advocate of universal brother- 
-hood. He was abeve all sorts of narrowness and had a 
liberal heart and a charming Personality. He was.a great 
inspirer and awakener. He injected a new blood in the 
youths of modern India.. He created a sense of national 
consciousness which paved. the way for 


national emancipa- 
: tion.. He is the builder of modern India, 


He called on the 


23. 0. W. Vol. V, p. 137. 25. C. W. Vol. VI, p. 119.’ 
24. ©. W. Vol. VI, p. 83. 26. O. W- Vol. I, p- 424. 
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youngmen of India to forsake all weakness and fear and to 
have faith in their own power. ‘‘Heaven is nearer through 
football; than through Gita. We want men of strong, biceps” 
—Swamiji deuared. He gave a clarion call to make an end 
to starvation and ignorance and create self-consciousness 
among Indian women through education. He called the 
youths ‘of India to sacrifice everything dearer at the altar of 
the motherland. He instilled a burning patriotism in the 
minds of the Indian youths and paved the way for national 
upsurge. “‘Arise, awake and stop not till the desired end is 
reached” was the message of Swami Vivekananda to the 
nation. Bepin Chandra Pal has rightly called him the “‘Pro- 
phet of Nationalism’. He inspired his countrymen with a 
spirit of ‘‘Karma Yoga”. He ‘lighted the revolutionary fire 
which his disciple Sister Nivedita took and blew among the 
young nationalists of India particularly in Bengal. He chalk- 
ed out the destiny of India. He was a visionary and clearly 
visualised the rise of the downtrodden and the toiling masses 
long before the establishment of Socialism under the leader- 
ship of Lenin. He welcomed western civilization for the 
uplift of the masses, for their economic rehabilitation and 
economic emancipation. He looked upon the neglect: of the 
masses asa great national sin. He had feeling and sym- 
-pathy for. the down-trodden, the poor, the suffering millions 
with hunger and ignorance. He had no faith in ‘‘don’t 
touchism’’. Swamiji said : “India’s doom was sealed from 
the very day they invented the word Mlechcha’’. Swamiji 
pleaded equality for all and: the abolition of privileged class 
because the Gospel of Vedanta is the Gospel of Equality. 
He believed in the process of social change which he thought 
was inevitable. He foresaw better ande: prosperous India. 
Though Vivekananda was a spiritual leader and not a politi- 
cal thinker, yet he was a constant source of inspiration to 
the Indian nationalists. - Gandhiji, Sri Aurobinda, Bepin 
Chandra Pal and Subhas Chandra Bose-were greatly inspired 
by his revolutionary ideas: He was proud. of his Indian birth 
and ‘‘Man. Making’? was the mission of his life. The 
nation was his. God. . Swamiji proudly: proclaimed ; “The 
Indian is my brother, the Indian is my life, India’s gods and 
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goddesses are my God. India’s society is the cradle of my 
infancy, the pleasure garden of my youth, the sacred heaven, 
the Varanasi of my old age.” “‘Say, brother: The soil of 
India is my highest heaven, the good of India is my good’’. 
Swamiji sincerely believed that the best way of serving India 
was to love the country and her people. In these days of 
erosion of national values and Widespread degeneration, des- 
pair and frustration the burning ideal of Swami Viveka- 
nanda is the only way out—the only leading light of the 
Present era. The voice of Vivekananda is the Voice of God. 


SECTION — III 


Practical Vedanta of Vivekananda 


We have already seen that Vivekananda was a staunch 
Vedantist. He had deep faith in Advaita. But he gave 
practical and liberal explanation of Vedanta. He applied the 
eternal principles of Vedanta to individual as well as natio- 
nal lives. He interpreted the Upanishadic doctrine of 
Brahma or the Supreme Reality in an unique way. His ex- 
planation of Vedanta which is known as Neo-Vedantism dif- 
fers from the traditional Vedanta developed by Sankara. 
Sankara’s Vedanta is known as Advaita or non-dualism, pure 
and simple. It is nothing but abstract monism which is 
devoid of any form, all qualities and distinctions. It is 
infinite, indeterminate, characterless, omnipotent and omni- 
scent. The Neo-Vedanta is also advaita as it holds that 
the Brahma, the Supreme or ultimate Teality, is one without 
a second. But Neo-Vedanta is synthetic as it reconciles 
both daita or dualism and adugita or non-dualism. It also 
holds that Brahman is both qualified and qualityless, it has 
forms and is also formless. Neo-Vedanta is also known as 
practical Vedanta. According to Vivekananda the Brahma 


Brahma with the self) not 
but also by absorption im 
e attained with forms and 
ndamental principles of Neo-Vedan- 
tism and its practical application are based on the Vedas 
and the Upanishads. Sri Ramkrishna synthesised and de- 
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monstrated these in his life. Vivekananda with his giant in- 
tellect and profound understanding developed these into & 
philosophy of practical Vedanta. We will now consider 
some important points in the life and teachings of Sri Ram- 
krishna, which laid the foundation on which the super- 
structure of Swami Vivekananda’s Neo-Vedantism with its 
practical aspects was raised. 

(a) Sri Ramkrishna had varied, direct and genuine ex- 
periences of Reality. He was convinced that Reality has 
many aspects, forms and characters and also in one aspect 
it is formless and characterless. “‘The one and same reality 
is called by the wise in different ways’’. i 

(b) Sri Ramkrishna teaches that Brahman and Shakti or 
Kali are not two different realities unrelated to each other. 
They are only two aspects of the same reality or two aspects 
of the same thing and, therefore, non-different. So the 
same reality is called Kali or Brahman. This implies that 
Brahman or the Absolute in one aspect is indeterminate 
and impersonal Being (nirguna) as the Advaitism holds, 
and in another, is determinate and personal God (saguna) as 
the Dvaitin affirms. 

(c) Sri Ramkrishn 
that is the nameless an 


a teaches that it is the same reality 
d formless Brahman for the ‘Jnani’, 
the ‘atman’ or pure self for ‘yogi’ and Bhagavan or Perso- 
nal God for the ‘bhakta’. So reality takes on form and 
shape for the devotee but is formless for the ‘Jnani’ and 
‘yogi’. ‘This means that the absolute reality may be form- 
less or it may have forms. 

(d) Sri Ramkrishna refers to seve 
consciousness and thereby he teaches that when th 
tises to the sixth level, we have the experience of the forms 
of God, but when it comes up to the seventh level, it is 
absorbed in ‘samadhi’ and perceives no form, no object at 
all. It is a state of pure consciousness in which Brahman 
as _ existence-consciousness-bliss (sat-cit-ananda) is com- 
pletely unified with Shakti or the divine power and noth- 
ing physical or mental exists, To Sri Ramkrishna Kali and 
Brahman are the same and Mother Goddess is the creator 
of all things in this world. She is the Universal Mother. 


n levels of mental 
e mind 


F—10 
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(e) Sri Ramkrishna realised that God is present in the 
poor as well as in the rich. So service to the poor and rich 
means service to God. For Sri Ramkrishna both the rich 


and the poor, the high and the low are nothing but diffe- 
rent forms of Brahma. 


The age of renaissance is known as the age of Advaita 
Vedanta as it was intimately related to revivalism, The 
Advaita teachings of Vivekananda were mainly based on 
the teachings of his Guru. He wanted to solve our burn- 
ing national problems with the application of Advaita 
Vedanta. Now let us explain the Advaita Vedanta of 
Vivekananda, According to him- Vedanta does not deno- 
unce this material world. Swamiji stressed that Vedanta 
is to be practiced at all levels: of individual and _ social 
life. It is meant for all classes of people, not only the 
learned few or-the spiritualists. It is common property of 
the saint and the sinner, of the learned and the ignorant, of 


men and women. Thus Swamiji pleads for democratisation 
of Advaita. . Accor 


ding to him divinity is hidden in every 
soul and the light of Vedanta should be Carried to every 
door. No one is too high or too low for the message of 
Vedanta. Advaita does not Tecognise any: privileged class, 
According to Swamiji. the . demand of the age is the univer- 


Vedanta, therefore, a 
cal. We must be abl 


; e to carry it out in every part of our 
lives, And not only this, the fictitious differentiation bet- 
ween religion and the life of the world mus 


Vedanta teaches”: 


To Swami Vivekananda, 
Infinite Knowledge and Infi 
is the ultimate reality and 
IS mere manifestation of t 


Brahma is Infinite Existence, 
Nite Bliss (Sat-cit-ananda). Tt 
the only reality, ‘This universe 
his ultimate reality. All this 
Li... W. Vol. TI, p. 427. 
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universe is the refiection of that One Eternal Being. We 
are looking upon the One Existence in different forms and 
:shapes.? For Swami Vivekananda, Brahma is an indeter- 
minate, impersonal Being without qualities and distinction. 
But for Dvaita and Visistadvaita, Brahman has all good 
qualities. He has also forms. He is a Personal Being, and 
is the omnipotent and omniscient, creator, sustainer and 
destroyer of the world. Swamiji’s Brahma is perfectly 
formless, qualityless and distinctionless (nirguna and nir- 
visesa) and without any relation of the material world, like 
Sankar’s, and that there 1s no difference between them on 
this point. But this is only one aspect of the concept of 
Brahma of Vivekananda—the negative aspect. But there is 
another aspect—the positive one which arises out of nega- 
tion. He gave a positive explanation of Brahma in relation 
to this material world. According to Swami Vivekananda, 
the world of objects is not totally negated in Brahman. It 
is not, as in Sankara’s Advaita it is, that Brahma alone is 
real and the world is false or illusory, but in a sense the 
world also is real. Sankara was absolutely an idealist and 
viewed Brahma from idealist point of view. But Viveka- 
nanda was both an idealist as well as a pragmatist and view- 
ed Brahma from both the points of view. Sankara has de- 
nounced this world, but Vivekananda not. Swamiji says, 
‘whatever exists in this universe, is to be convered with 
the Lord’ According to him “the Lord is present in 
everything. In our wives, in our children, in life, in death, 
in happiness and in misery, the Lord is present. The 
whole world is full of the Lord. This is what Vedanta 
teaches’. He further says, ‘we are to work by giving up 
this apparent, illusive world, This means that we are to 
work by seeing God everywhere’’. 


Advaita teaches the non-duality of the Absolute Reality- 
“This Absolute”, Swamiji says, ‘has become the universe 
by coming through space, time and causation. Time, space 
and causation are like the glass through which the Abso- 


3. Jnana Yoga, P- 301-302. 
4. Jnana Yoga, pp. 140-141. 
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lute is seen”. ‘The Absolute is manifesting Itself as 
many, through the veil of time, space and causation” ,* 
Quoting from the massages of Upanishads Swamiji further 
says: “He is in all that moves : He is in all that is 
pure ; He fills the Universe ...... that one Soul of the Uni- 
verse is Himself in all these various forms”. ‘‘The whole 
universe is His creation; is His projection; is the Lord 
Himself’’.* Thus according to Swamiji the Universe is a 
real manifestation of the Absolute in various forms. But 
again he says that the universe is an apparent manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, its reflection on space, time and causa- 
tion, Hence we find an apparent contradiction in Viveka- 
Nanda. But in this apparent contradiction we find the 


e both personal and impersonal. Man 
infinite and impersonal; but as living 
in a body, he is a finite person, “The difference bet- 
ween personal and impersonal is this, that the personal is 
only a man, and the impersonal idea is that he is some- 


as soul or spirit is i 


rything in the universe and infinitely 
wamiji’s Advaita is friendly and not 
and Visistadvaita. Advaita, Dvaita 


more besides”? So S 
antagonistic to Dvaita 
and Visistadvaita give 


same Reality and 
Swami Vivekananda also tells us 

grades and types of human minds who Tequire different 
types of Philosophy and religion. Hence any philosophy or 


religion must comprehend all other types, if it is to satis- 
fy and serve the needs of the vari 


minds. Such a Philosophy or Teligion is the Neo-Vedanta 
of Swami’ Vivekananda. Neo-Ved i 
conciliation or synthesis 
same Reality, 


are equally. true. 
that there are various 
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As regards different paths of liberation Swamiji recon- 
ciles them all in his Neo-Vedanta. The main principle of 
this reconciliation lies in his conception of Brahma. Ac- 
cording to the Vedantist there are only three attributes of 
God—He is Infinite Existence, Infinite Knowledge, and In- 
finite Bliss. Vivekananda regards these three as One and 
harmonises these in one. He wants harmony and not one- 
sided development, and he thinks that it is possible to 
have the intellect of a Sankara with the heart of a Buddha. 
For him, love is a universal principle, the only moving 
principle in the universe. “The motive power of the whole 
universe’’, he says, ‘‘is that one wonderful thing, unselfish- 
nesss, renunciation, love, the real, the only living force in 
the existence’’® Love can not come through fear, its basis 
is freedom. 

Swami Vivekananda in his Neo-Vedanta combiness jnana, 
karma, bhakti and yoga. What he wants is ‘‘a religion 
that will be equally acceptable to all minds; it must be 
equally philosophic, equally emotional, equally conducive to 
action’’.2 He desired that “all men were so constituted 
that in their minds all these elements of philosophy, mysti- 
cism, emotion, and of work were equally present in full? +° 
His ideal of religion was the integrated cultivation or the 
harmonious blending of these three through the process of 
Union-yoga. 

Now let us consider the practical application of this 
Neo-Vedantism. According to Vivekananda Vedanta is a 
practical philosophy and suited to all classes of people, 
high or low, rich or poor. First of all we must bear in 
mind that our life is one and there is one life in all. There 
are no such things as religions life and vorldly life. The 
philosophy of Gita is practical philosophy and it teaches us 
that liberation can be achieved through incessant work. 
Swami Vivekananda says: ‘“‘The actual should be recon- 
ciled to the ideal, the present life should be made to coin- 
8. Practical Vedanta. p- 109. 
9. Jnana Yoga, p- 407. 

40. Ibid., p. 408. 
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cide with life eternal”. For him, work is worship, and 
reform is self-reform, jiva-seva is Siva-seva, and service is 
-a process of self-purification. 


The central theme of Advaita Vedanta is Oneness. 
“There are no two in anything, no two lives. There is 
“but One Life, One World, One existence, everything is that 
“One, the difference is in degree and not in kind” .12 


into our everyday life, 
„the city life, the Country life, the national life, and the 
According to Swamiji, many 
international lives can satis- 
lication of the principles of 
that can not be put into 
n whereever he may be, is 
Judged by this test the Vedanta 
Sure to be practical, 

Swamiji says : © Faith in the universal self is most im- 
portant and this universal self is present in all beings and 
in“all individuals. Everybody should know his self. This 
is not an impractical. or impossible Proposition, but quite a 
feasible and practical proposition, The real self of an indi- 
vidual is constant and not subject to change. It is abiding, 
Pure, “immutable and Constant ` consciousness. This pure 


omnipotent, €ver-glorious 
lise his real self a 


message of Vedanta which everybody 
“We are to see 
It is not the 
at we are to 
n that we are 
We are to wor- 


God in everything we see and Worship Him. 

God in temples, in symbols and images th 
worship ; it is not the God in the high heave: 
to worship. God is in everything we see. 


ll. Practical Vedanta, ». 11. 
12. Ibid., p. 11, 


13. Practical Vedanta, p. 17. 
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ship God in all men and women, in the young and the old, 
in the sinner and the saint, in the Brahmin and the pariah, 
especially the poor, the sick, the ignorant, the destitute, 
and the downtrodden, for the God in them wants our wor- 
ship, our care and service. The Vedanta says : serve them, 
worship them, and that will be service and worshipping the 
living God, the omnipresent God, the highest God. “He 
who sees Shiva in the poor, in the weak, and in the 
diseased, really worships Shiva, and if he sees Shiva only 
in the image, his worship is but preliminary’’.** 

The real practical side of Neo-Vedanta is to see God in 
everything, and as everything. The earth and the heaven, 
the fire and the sun, the moon, the stars and the water are 
all forms of Brahma. All men and women, and even animals 
are forms of Brahma. The Vedanta recognises no sin. If 
there is sin, this is only to say that you are weak, or others 
are weak’’.’® ‘‘Fearlessness, strength—this is what one 
should aim at gaining, for weakness it is that makes for all 
sins and evils. It is weakness that is the motive power in 
all evil doing ; it is weakness that is the source of all 
selfishness; it is weakness that makes men injure others ; 
it is weakness that makes them manifest what they are 
not in-reality’’.1° The call of Advaita is + «Arise, awake, 


and stop not till the goal is reached’’. 


«Another practical side of Swami Vivekananda’s Neo- 
Vedantism is the call to us to be first Gods, and then 
help others to be Gods. We should look upon every man, 
woman, and everyone as God. So we are really to serve 
them and not help them. The poor and the miserable give 
us opportunity to serve God?.™ It was this conviction 
that inspired one of Swami Vivekananda’s memorable utte- 
rances : ‘‘May I be born again and again and suffer thou- 
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sands of miseries, so that I may worship the only God that 
exists, the only God I believe in, the sum total of all souls 
—and above all, my God the wicked, my God the miserable, 


my God the poor of all taces, of all species, is the special 
‘object of my worship. ‘8 


Swamiji’s greatest concern was for the poor masses of 
India—their grinding poverty. He desired keenly to relieve 
at least a little of the sufferings of the Indian masses, He 


? 


the poor and the rich, 


He further says : 
ntrodden, and the L 
lowers to regard this as their motto— 
e poor, the down-trodden, even unto 
ca SpA expression “Daridra-Nara- 
r poor and the down-trodden. Serving the 
poor (daridra), he taught us, is serving the Lord (Narayana). 
„Swamiji vehemenįly criticised the 
Hindu society in, its Present form, b 


an destructive, 


“caste system” in 
ut his Criticism was 
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original form. He keenly felt that the modern caste sys- 
tem was very much harmful to society. 

Swamiji was dead against untouchability which he 
thought is not Hinduism in its truest sense. He said : “The 
outcastes have to be uplifted ; words of hope and faith have 
to be proclaimed to them’’. He gave the clarion call : 
“come all who are poor, miserable, wretched and down- 
trodden, and bring them all together in the name of Sri 
Ramkrishna’’.** 

Vivekananda deplored the condition of Indian 
women as he found it in his day. He was of the opinion 
that there is no sanction in our scriptures for keeping down 
the women. Vedanta does not make any distinction bet- 
ween men and women as the same divinity is present in all 
‘beings. In ancient India there were great women like Sita, 
Sabitri, Ahalya, Lilabati, Maitreyi, Gargi etc. They were 
highly respected in the society. No country or nation 
that does not respect its women can become great. “There 
is no hope of rise for that family or country where there 
is no estimation of women, where they live in sadness’’.?* 
But we should not follow western models to remedy the 
condition of Indian women. The ideal before our women 
should ever be Sita. ‘“The women of India must grow and 
¿develop in the foot-prints of Sita, and that is the only 
way’’.* 

Although Swamiji had no relation with active politics be 
deplored the economic exploitation of the Indian masses 
by the British. He was greatly shocked by seeing the evil 
‘effects of western civilization and culture. Appealing to 
every Indian Swamiji proudly proclaimed : “Sage 
Indian, every Indian is my brother”. Say,—‘“The ignorant 


Indian, the poor and destitute Indian, the Brahmana Indian, 
the Pariah Indian, is MY brother”. He further proclaimed : 
“The Indian is my. prother,—the Indian is my life, India s 
Gods and ‘Goddesses are my od, India’s society is the 
Tas ME se Sl } 
22.0. W. Vol. VII, p- 244 
23. C. W. Vol. VII, p- 218. 
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cradle of my infancy, the pleasure-garden of my youth, the- 
sacred heaven, the Varanasi, of my old age’’. Say brother, 
“The soil of India is my highest) heaven, the good of India 
is my good’. These are echoes of the patriotic and natio- 
nalist feelings of Swamiji. He was a saint-patriot and a free 
nationalist India’s political freedom, Swamiji was convinced, 


would be the logical outcome of her awakening and re- 
gained inner-strength. 


Swamiji did not subscribe to the view that the end justi- 
fies the means. He rather believed that with the means all 
right, the end must come. The means are the cause and 
the end is the effect or the ideal. If the Cause is good, the 
effect must be good. The realisation of the ideal is the 
effect. . Equal attention should be given to the means as: 
well as the end.?5 Here lies the secret of success in life. 
Vivekananda learnt this from his great Guru Sri Ram- 
krishna, Gandhiji learnt this from Vivekananda and ap- 
plied it to life and politics, Gandhiji attached equal im- 
portance to means and ends. He was influenced and ins-- 
pired by the doctrine of means and ends preached by 
Swamiji. Gandhiji followed purely peaceful and legitimate: 
means for Swaraj. This is an enduring effect of the noble 
message of Swamiji on India’s political destiny. Gandhiji 


be first time experimented Spirituality in Indiam 
politics, 


Swamiji was a Spiritual socialist though he did not think 
that socialism was a Perfect system. In this regard his atti- 
tude was like this: “half a loaf is better than no bread.”? 

Swamiji was a true nationalist, and a true nationalist 
can be a true internationalist. Gandhi; 


lism should Promote the 
Swamiji’s Concept of nationalis 
Or parochial patriotic spirit. 


Spirit of internationalism. 

m was not based ‘on narrow 
He thought that western 

tt Re 

25. Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memor: 


Aliver Lacomhe’s article : 
Practical Vedanta”, p. 285, 


ial Volume (1963, Cal., 
“Swami Vivekananda on 
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nations can profitably borrow Indian spirituality to enkindle 
n welcome western 


their inner self, and India in return Ca 
materialism and science for her economic prosperity. This 
mutual cooperation based on the principle of “give and 
take’? would facilitate and promote international under- 
“standing and peaceful co-existence. The supreme aim of 
India should be to foster spirituality which is her backbone. 
India has never conquered a race either politically or mili- 
tarily. The means of her conquest in the past was always 
spiritual and cultural. India has never preached her high 
ideas with fire or sword. She hasi done this with love and 
sympathy. This is the eternal teaching of Vedanta, the pre- 
cious possession of India. 

Swamiji’s Neo-Vedanta has not merely tolerated but also 
accepted different forms of worship of God. It not only 
tolerates but accepts and respects other religions of the 
world as but different paths that lead to the same goal— 


God. 


“Such is Swamiji Vivekanan 
living Vedanta, and not a dry and dead theory of Vedanta. 
It is the Vedanta of the forests come back to our home, 
our city, and our society ; it is the Vedanta entering into 
our ordinary life and conduct, it is the Vedanta that may 
inspire Our individual life, social life and national and inter- 
national life. Swami Vivekananda wants us to carry the 
eternal message of the Vedanta to every door and to every 


corner of the world. inspires the 


Tt is this Vedanta that i 
Ramkrishna Math and Mission and their vast and varied 
39 26 


humanitarian services ’- 


da’s Practical Vedanta, a 


Page 281, 


26. Swami Vivekananda Centenary Volume, 
— Swami 


Article by Dr. Satischandra Chatterjee, 
Vivekananda’s Neo-Vedantism. 
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SECTION — IV 


Swami Vivekananda and Man-Making 
Education 


Mass illiteracy is one of the greatest ills of modern 
India. No nation can prosper without education of its 
people in the right direction. Only a microscopic minority 
of Indian population receive education and even that educa- 
tion is misconceived and misdirected. It is based on wes- 
tern knowledge and through the medium of English. It is 
true that Swamiji welcomed Western knowledge for mate- 
tial wellbeing of the nation but not at the cost of our rich 
cultural heritage. Swamiji wanted harmonious blending of 
Cultural heritage of India and western science. His philo- 
Sophy of education was to synthesize the two. The edu- 
cational system established and nourished by the British 
Govt. was imperialistic and colonial in character. Ir was 
anti-Indian and it was negative in its attitude towards the 
cultural heritage of India. Swamiji characterized the then 
Prevailing system of education negative. Its main defect 
was the cultural enslavement of the entire nation. Jt gave 


Opment of personality. In short it 
ion ; it was merely a negative 
j n, or any training that is 
egation, is worse than death’. The true pur- 
as defined by Swami Vivekananda, should 
“The ideal of all education, all training, 
should be this man-making’’. The end and aim of all train- 
ing is to make the man grow. Man-making education is 
that which makes. one strong—physically, intellectually, 
rue education is that “raining by 
which the current and expression of will are brought under 
control and become fruitful”. “Tt is man-making religion 
that we want. It is the man-making theories that we 
want. It is the man-making education all round that we 
ee a 
1. Complete works of 
8th Edn., p. 301. 


education. 
based on n 


Swami Vivekananda, Vol. TIT, 
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want”. ‘True education is that training by which charac- 
ter is formed, strength of mind is increased, the intellect 
is expanded and by which one can stand on one’s feet’’.? 
“We must have life-building, man-making, character-making 
assimilation of ideas.’ The aim-of education, according 
to Swamiji, should be the development of the entire perso- 
nality of man. ‘‘Education thus is not the amount of infor- 
mation that is put into your brain and runs riot there, un- 
digested all your life. If you haye assimilated fine ideas 
and made them your life and character, you have more edu. 
cation than any man who has got by heart a whole library.” 
If education is identical with information, the libraries are 
the greatest sages in the world, and the encyclopaedias are 
the Rishis’’. Undigested information is no education. The 
object of the ideal system of education, therefore, should 
be the advancement of life, development of the highest 
powers and capacities, and the unfoldment of the noblest 


potentalities of the student. 


Swamiji’s conception of man was the same as that of 
Vedanta. The Vedantic view is that man is essentially soul, 
spirit or self. Man-making, therefore, means self-discovery 
—the discovery of the real man, the manifestation of the 
true self. ‘‘Each soul”, Swami Vivekananda declares, ‘Gs 
potentially divine, and ihe goal is to manifest this divine 
within’. He defines religion as ‘‘the manifestation of the 
divinity. already in man’’.® This  self-realisation is pos- 
sible only through education which is the. ‘manifestation of 


perfection already in man”. 


Education is a process of drawing out, and not of put- 
ting in: Knowledge is not something which is picked from 


the outside: “It is inherent in’ man ; fo knowledge comes 
from outside ; it is all inside. When we say a man ‘Knows’, 
should, in strict psychological language, be what he ‘dis- 
covers’ or ‘unveils’; what a man learns is really what he 


3. C. W. Vol. V, p; 257. 
3. O. W. Vol. II, Sth Edn., p: 302. 
4 0. W. Vol. I, 10th Edn., p. 124. 
3. 0O. W. Vol. IV, 7th Edn., p: 358, 
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‘discovers’, by taking the cover off his own soul, which is 
a mine of infinite knowledge’’.* ‘‘Education is thus simply 
discovery of the soul. It is discovery or unveilling of in- 
finite knowledge already in human soul. There is infinite 
power in the soul of man. 


All knowledge, therefore, secular or spiritual, is in the 
human mind. Knowledge is attained through the process of 
uncovering. All knowledge and all power are within. All 
knowledge comes from the human soul. Man manifests 
knowledge, discovers it within himself. The inner light 
shines from within. This inner light or the Divine Light can 
be lighted gradually by purity and unselfishness. An ex- 
ternal teacher only helps to kindle the inner lamp: through 
suggestion. A child actually educates himself. Teacher 
only helps him to know. Within man is. all knowledge and 
it requires only an awakening, and that much is the work 
of the teacher. The children should be given freedom to 
know by themselves. Nothing should be imposed on them.” 
If a teacher forces a child to learn, the child may be spoil- 
ed. Liberty is the fundamental condition of sound educa- 
tion and growth. Compulsion may produce adverse effect. 
Freedom in learning is an universally accepted educational 
principle. Education should foster the spirit of freedom. 
“Each child, who is potentially divine, should be helped to 
grow according to his own nature,’’® A teacher only helps 
to remove the obstacles and the child develops his own 
nature. We should give positive ideas to children instead of 
negative ones which may weaken their spirits. They should 
be encouraged instead of discouraged. Hope should be given 
in their minds. The teaching should be modified accord- 
ing to the needs of the taught. Sri Ramkrishna always gave 
words of hope and encouragement even to the most degrad- 
ed of persons and lifted them up. 
Eae eril aeni e 
6. 0. W. Vol. I, p. 26. 

T. World Teachers on Education, 
K. Swaminathan, pp. 111-112. 


8. Swami Vivekananda and the Indian Renaissance, 
T. M. P. Mahadevan, p. 99. 


=T. 8: Avinasilingan and 
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Liberty is the first condition of growth. Every soul is 
the soul of God. Everyone should be treated as God. All 
children are children of the Lord. Educating the child is 
just worshipping the God in him. Service to him is service 
to God. The schools are the temples, the children are the 
growing Gods, and the teachers are the priests. Education, 
in short, is worship. 

A true or complete education means an all-round deve- 
lopment—physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual. A 
complete system of education can not disregard any of these 
different aspects. It must take into account the develop- 
ment of healthy mind in a healthy body, a proper control 
of sense-impulses and instincts, the acquirement of know- 
ledge, sublimation of feelings and sentiments. The physi- 
cal body is to be sustained by proper material food, the 
mind to be developed through the assimilation of the right 
type of ideas. and the soul, to be nourished by earnest pra- 
yer and meditation. A complete system of education thus 
implies a balance and harmony between the properly deve- 
loped body, mind and soul. Life is regarded as an indivi- 


dual whole. Hence the right type of education includes both 


intellectual knowledge and spiritual realisation. According 
to Swamiji’s perception religion should be the firm founda- 
fice of education was to be built. 


tion on which the great edi 

But this religion is not a particular religion but a universal 
religion. Swamiji said: “I look upon religion as the 
innermost core of education’. To him concentration of 
mind was the most important thing in education. Religion 
helps to bring this concentration. 

According to Swamiji, the education that does not help 
the common mass of people to equip ethemselves for the 
struggle for life, which does not bring out strength of cha- 
racter, a spirit of philanthropy and the courage of a lion— 
js not worth the name- 


In Swamiji’s scheme of education concentration is the 


9. Swami Vivekananda on Education,—_Swami Yatiswarananda, 
An Article published in Swami Vivekananda Centenary 
Memorial Volume—1963, P- 465. 
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only method by which one can attain knowledge. The very 
essence of education is concentration of mind, not the col- 
lection of facts. From the lowest man to the highest ‘yogi’ 
all have to use the same method to attain knowledge. The 
human mind. has infinite power and potentiality. The more 


Power of concentration. An animal has very little power of 
concentration. The same is true in case of the highest man 


penetrate into a problem 
ledge. The tule is: the 
the greater the knowledge 
of concentration, is the o 
knowledge,??10 Speaking 
ideal of the Student: life to 
Vivekananda Observes ; 


For cultivating the 
(celebacy) is essential. 
Which is Brahmacharya, is the way to 


10. Swami Vivekananda and the 
T. M. P, Mahadevan, p. 101 


Indian Renaissance, 
Tl. C. W. Vol V, 7th Edn., p. 366, 
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concentration of mind. A student without Brahmacharya is 
a contradiction in terms. In Brahmacharya the energy that 
expresses itself as sexual energy, is tranformed into spiritual 
energy. Attachment to sensate desires hampers the growth: 
of the mind. Brahmacharya means control of the senses in 
thought, word and deed. “Chastity, a pure continent life, 
is consonant with the best conditions of physical, mental 
and moral health”. By the observance of strict brahma- 
charya, all learning can be mastered in a very short time ; 
one gains an unfailing memory of what one hears or knows 
buti once. Commenting on Patanjali’s yoga-sutra. Swamiji 
‘The chaste brain has tremendous energy and 
gigantic will power. Without chastity there can be no 
spiritual strength. Continence gives wonderful control over 
mankind. It gives great intellectual and spiritual power. 
Controlled desire leads to the highest results. 


Another virtue which every student should cultivate is 
Sraddha, faith. Sraddha comes to one who has practised 
absolute Brahmacharya. Sraddha means faith in all that is 
of value—faith in the sacred texts, faith in the Guru, faith 
in Divine existence, faith in one’s potentialities and capacity 
for self-realisation. The Bhagavad-gita declares, “Man is 
made of faith; as his faith is, even so he is”. The Swami- 
ji’s ideal of “education is based on the realisation that man, 
in his essential nature, is Atma—pure Spirit. The body of 
ours is a Devalaya .....--- the abode of the Divine Being. 
Just as the soul animates the body, God dwells as the Soul 
of all souls. It is the Brahma Mandira, the temple of 


Brahma, the Supreme Spirit”. 


True Sraddha is the basis of 
«what we want is this Sraddha. 
been banished from India and that is the 
ration or degradation in all directions. 
own selves must be brought back onc 
What makes one man great and another weak and low, 
this Sraddha. The success of the western races is the out- 
come of this Sraddha. It was the mission of life of Viveka- 
nanda to preach this doctrine of Sraddha or genuine faith. 


F—11 


observes, 


all growth. Swamiji says, 
Unfortunately, it has nearly 
reason of our degene- 
The lost faith in our 
e and re-awakered. 
is 
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He gave the clarion call: ‘‘Be strong and have this Sraddha, 
and everything else in bound to follow’’.?? 


The personal infiuence of the teacher in imparting edu- 
ation is very important. And that is why Swamiji advo- 
‘cated the Guru-Kula system of education in India. His 
idea of education is Gurugriha-vasa, living with the guru." 
Without the personal life of the teacher there will be no 
education. In ancient India the educational institutions 
were residential where students and teachers could live to- 
gether and had an exchange of ideas. In ancient Guru- 
Kula system the personal contact between the teacher and 
the taught was perfect and complete. The teacher (guru) 
was like a father to his disciple. He was fully responsible 
for the total development of personality of his disciple— 
physical, intellectual, social, moral and spiritual. 
days education was imparted free of charge. Knowledge 
was not sold in ancient India because it was regarded as 
Something sacred. So the students had not to pay. Know- 
ledge must be given freely and without any price. The tea- 
chers used to take students without charge, and not only 
SO, most of them gave their students food and clothes. But 
the teacher had the freedom or discretion to select his dis- 
ciples. There was no difference of status between students. 
They were all equal members of the teacher’s household. 
But both the teacher and the taught had to fulfil certain 


conditions. The conditions necessary for the taught are 
purity, a real thirst after knowledge 


In those 


tures and not their words. 
for the teacher is sinlessness, 
soul. The third condition is 


teacher must not teach with any ulterior selfish motive, 


for money, name or fame. A teacher’s work should be ins- 
Pired by pure love for mankind as a whole. 


As regards students 


, the first condition is that the student 
who wants to know 


the truth must give up all desires for 


12. ©. W. Vol. TIL, p. 320. 
13. ©. W. Vol. V, p. 280. 
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gain. A selfish mind can not seek truth. The second condi- 
-tion of a student is the self-control. A disciple must be 
able to control the internal and external senses. Another 
condition for the student is endurance. The next condition 
the disciple must fulfil is to conceive an extreme desire to 
‘be free. Renunciation of the senses and desires is the only 
way to get true knowledge and highest truth. Every dis- 
ciple must fulfil these conditions. There can not be any 
compromising of these conditions. With the fulfilment of 
these conditions the lotus of the disciple’s heart will open 
and the bee shall come. He opens out. He realises. He 
crosses the ocean of life, goes beyond and helps others to 


cross. 

There was mutual trust and faith between the teacher and 
the taught. But faith in the teacher does not mean Wor- 
shiping the Guru blindly as God. This may weaken the 
personality of the taught. The disciple may point out very 
politely the errors of the teacher. The teacher, on the other 
hand, should have boundless sympathy for the taught. 
‘Swamiji said, “the true teacher is he who can immediately 
come down to the level of the student, and transfer his soul 
to ‘the student’s soul 


and see through and understand 
through his mind. Such 


a teacher can teach and none else. 
Swami Vivekananda was not unaware of the fact that the 

‘ancient system could not be simply copied under modern 

conditions. Changes had necessarily to be made. 


But he 
-wanted that the spirit. of the guru-kula should be recaptur- 
ed. Another aim of education a 


s envisaged by Swamiji is 
the training or building of character which is the crown of 
life. The character of every man is but the aggregate of his 
‘tendencies, the sum total of 


his impressiens. Both g 
and bad impressions mould the character of an individual. 
If good impressions prevail, t 


he character become good, if 
‘bad, it becomes bad. At every moment an individual is re- 
ceiving impressions, good or bad. When good impressions 
ate established in the mind of a man, his good character is 
said to be formed. Character formation depends to a large 
‘extent on habit formation. Habit is our best friend and 
«worst enemy. 


It is said, ‘‘Habit is second nature’. It is 
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first nature also and the whole nature of man. All the bad 
‘habits can be controlled by counter habits, i.e. good habits. 
That is the only way to Suppress bad impressions. Character. 
is repeated habits and repeated habits alone can reform 
character. Strength of will helps to build character. Weak- 
ness and ignorance destroy this strength of will. Swamiji 


gave the clarion call : “Build up your character and mani- 
fest your real nature”. 


Development of personality, according to Swamiji, is 
another aim of education because it is personality which 
counts much in making an impression. Character is glori- 
fied Personality or self-regarding personality is character. 
Development of intellect alone is only one aspect of educa- 
tion. But the true aim of education is the development of 
a balanced personality. As Swamiji puts it, “the persona- 
lity of man is two-thirds, and his intellect, his words, are 
but one-third. It is the harmonious development of the 
Teal man, his personality as well as his intellect combined, 
should be the objective of education. The finer feelings 
and emotions should not remain undeveloped. ‘The true 
man’’, says Swamiji, “is he who is strong as strength itself 
and yet possesses a woman’s heart”. Thus character-train- 
integrated growth of all the 


ing, Personality development, 
aspects of mind, is what education aims at. The ideal of 


all training, should be this 


14.) Swami Vivekananda and th 


e Indian Renaissance, 
T. M: P. Mahademan, p. i 
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e body—mind organism that it becomes 


the instrument for realising perfection’. A weak or a 
diseased body is a great impediment. Education must aim 
at making the body strong and the mind sound. A strong 
or sound body and a sound mind are the two bases of 
spiritual evolution. That is why Swamiji laid stress on phy- 
sical culture. Weakness is sin and the sin of weekness can 
be removed by strength—physical, mental and spiritual. A 
sound mind necessarily pre-supposes a sound body. Body 
and mind must run parallel. Swamiji said,” “the physically 
weak are unfit for the realisation of the self”. In one of 
his famous utterance Swami Vivekananda said : “you. will 
be nearer to Heaven through football than through the 
study of Gita’’. Again, ‘‘what our country wants now are 
muscles of iron and nerves of steal, gigantic wills which 
nothing can resist, which can penetrate into the mysteries 
and secrets of the universe and will accomplish their pur- 
pose’’.'* Strength was the crying need of the hour in 
India according to Swamiji and he repeatedly urged that 
what India needed was strength giving religion and man- 


making education. 
It is incorrect to say that 


‘you should use thi 


Swamiji over-emphasised the 


spiritual basis of education to the utter neglect of the need 
of scientific and technological education. Rather he used 
to say most emphatically, “Gt is an insult to a starving 
to offer them religion, it is an insult to a starving 


. people 
people to teach them metaphysics’. Vivekananda’s plan 
of India is to remove poverty, unem- 


for the regeneration 
ployment and ignorance, and start educating the masses so 


that their lost individuality could be restored. He was 
greatly impressed by the material prosperity of the West 
with the application of science and technology- Speaking on 
the importance an | education Swami)! said : 


d need of technica 
«We need teachnical education and all else which may deve- 
lop industries, SO that men, instea 


d of seeking for service, 
may earn enough to provide for themselves, and save some- 
thing against a rainy day’’.*° z 


75. o w. Vol. II, p- 190. 
16. 0. W. Vol. V, 
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According to Swamiji the study of technology should be 
supplemented by the study of classics, particularly the 
Sanskrit. He was fully convinced that the only way of 
raising the conditions of the masses in India was to educate 
them properly, to make them study Sanskrit. The study 
of Sanskrit does not only acquaint us with our rich heri- 
tage, it restores the faith and confidance in ourselves which 
is sadly missing to-day. According to Swamiji, every effort, 
should be made to spread the knowledge of Sanskrit as 
widely as possible, for our culture is inextricably knit with 
this classical language. Swamiji also laid great stress on 
the study of humanities and fine arts to develop the finer 
feelings of man, As regards medium of instruction Swamiji 
was in favour of teaching through the medium of the 
mother tongue. 

A nation which does not respect the women can not be- 
come great. One of the reasons of India’s degeneration 
was, according to Swamiji, utter disrespect of men to the 
“living images of Shakti”. Women are the living embodi- 
ments of the Divine Mother. Manu says, ‘where women are 
Tespected, there the gods delight ; and where they are not, 
there all works and efforts come to naught’. Again Manu 
Says, “Daughters should be supp 


Come accross the names of women who 
Vedanta says that the 
Swamiji was in favour 


hec The curricula or 
on in the school should be as 


follows : S, literature, Sanskrit, Gram- 


Religious Scripture: 
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mer and rudiments of English. Other subjects such as 
fruit-model- 


sewing, embroidery, painting, paper-cutting, 
ling culinary art, rules of domestic work, and upbringing of 
children should also be introduced. Worship and medita- 
tion shall also form an indispensable part of the teaching. 
Men teachers are to be excluded from this kind of schools. 
The elder Brahmacharins will take charge of the training of 
the girl students in Brahmacharya. The greater they will 
know the Brahma or the Truth, the greater will be the well- 
being of our country. That was the expectation of Viveka- 
nanda. In towns and villages these pure-souled Brahma- 
charins will open centres of study and strive for the spread 
of the right type of female education. Girls should be 
trained to become pure Brahmacharins. “Female education 
should be spread with religion as its centre. All other train- 
ing should be secondary to religion. Religious training, the 
formation of character and observance of the vows of cele- 
be attended to” —Swamiji remarked. 
rifice should be the motto 
of the pupils of ‘Math’? for women, and selfless service, 
They should be trained to render 
hich is the core of all education. 
st grow and develop in the foot- 
Sita is unique. She is the very type of the 
jan, for all the Indian ideals of a perfected 
ita’. Any attempt 
them away from that 
India needs utmost pure 
n like the queen of Jhansi, Ahalya Bai, 
and others. Only educated and 
duce great and heroic men like 


Pratap, Subhas Chandra Bose and others. We 
c dite ladies like 


Shivaji, Rana 
must also restore the ideals of great and eru! 
Maitreyi, Gargi, Lilabati, Apala and Biswabara. 
The modern educators rightly emphasise that there 
should not be any curtailment in educational opportunities 
for women, but rather a great increase. It is also admitted 
to-day that women’s and men’s education should not, in 
general, be identical in all respects. It is gratifying to note 


prints of Sita. 

true Indian won 
e grown out 0 
our women by taking 
bound to be a failure. 


woman hay 
to modernise 
ideal of Sita is 
and fearless wome 


Mira Bai, 
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that the University Education Commission — (1948-49), the 
Kothari Commission (1964-66) and the National Education 
Policy, 1986, have laid great importance on the spread of 
women education. Other national committees on the sub- 
ject have also observed in the same direction. According 
to Kothari Commission the needs of women education in- 
clude better home environment, rapid economic progress 
and social development, efficient working of democratic 
order, equalisation of educational opportunity, self-consci- 
Ousness among women, population control and better 
future generations, 


It has already been stated that according to Swamiji 
religion is the innercore of education. But by education he 
does not mean this or that denominational religion. His 
concept of religion was not a bundle of dogmas or theoreti- 
cal or ethical principles. He viewed religion from practical 
point of view. To him religion meant certain eternal prin- 
<iples and truths which can be practiced in life and which 
can be cultivated through education. For religious educa- 
tion Swamiji emphasised worshiping of saints and sages like 
Krishna, Buddha, Mahavira, Chaitanya, Sri Ramkrishna 
and others who have realised the eternal truths. ‘‘Religion’’, 
said Swamiji, “fs the manifestation of divinity already in 
man *. Freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom and 
Spiritual freedom are the watchwords of the Upanishads, 
which are the great mines of Strength. But reading of 
scriptures only can not make one religious. The essence of 
religion consists in practice. Religion is not in doctrine or 
dogmas, nor in intellectual argumentation. “‘Religion is the 
realisation of spirit as spirit. Religion lies in being and be- 
coming in realisation”. All religions are nothing but prea- 
ching of the Divine-in-man. Swamiji even proposed to im- 
part secular knowledge through religion. 


To „Vivekananda religion was service to the nation. So 
he pointed out that ideal of Service should be the key-note 
of all religious education. Through religious education 
Swamiji wanted to revive the austere spirit of heroic man- 
hood. His advice .was : “Never lose heart, never allow 
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The ideal of faith, which Swamiji preached, 
in ourselves is of the greatest help to us. It is the most 
potent motive power in mankind. According to him reli- 
n infinite strength, indomitable energy, abso- 
ss and life eternal. Strength is goodness, 
weakness is sin. It is weakness that is the source of all 
yil doing and selfishness. This sin can be overcome 
through religion which fosters fearlessness. Fearlessness is 
the outcome of the conviction that man is not matter or 
mere physical body but deathless spirit. Referring to Upa- 
nishads Swamiji said : “Tell the truth boldly. All truth 
is eternal. Truth is the nature of all souls ....... Truth is 
purity, truth is all knowledge. Truth is strengthening, 
must be enlightening, must be invigorating”. The religion 
that Swamiji wanted to teach was the religion of the 
Vedanta and the Upanishads—the religion which looks 
upon men as ‘children of immortal bliss”. Vedanta is a 
religion of strength and hope, not a religion of weakness 
and despair. The Vedanta invests the human personality 
with a sacredness and dignity hitherto unknown, Truth 
is one, the saints and sages describe it in various ways-—— 
this is the central teaching of the Vedantic religion. This 
religion can well be taught in schools and colleges, for ins- 
tead of fostering fanaticism and bigotry, the Vedantic reli- 
gion promotes love, sympathy and understanding among 
hasizes the spirit of oneness of the universe. 


men and emp! 
sted that the school curriculum should in- 
clude the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad Gita, 
the Upanishads and the Vedanta. This shows that he laid 
stress on the religious tradition of the country. Religion 
can not be removed from the curriculum-of study for it is 
the basis. of Indian life and thought. Moreover, secular 
education and spiritual education are not antagonistic to 
each other. While Radhakrishnan says that religion is the 
a says that secular 


most secular of all pursuits, Vivekanand: 

education is to be given through religion. Radhakrishnan 
lays stress on the fact that religion can not be divorced 
from life. Vivekananda urges that religion helps a man in 
gaining confidence in his own self. Without ‘self-confidence 


weakness’’. 


gion gives ma 
lute fearlessne: 


Swamiji insi 
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and awareness of the dignity of the human spirit no secular 
education can be fruitful. 


According to Vivekananda, unity in diversity is the rule 
of nature and the rule of life. Since religion is dynamic in 
character, true religion must express unity in diversity. The 
spirit of Vedanta, as we have seen, stands for harmony and 
non-quarrel. Mere intellectual education makes one selfish 
and does not take care of heart. This is exactly what has 
happened in the western world, Swamiji emphasised not 
only education of the intellect or brain but also education of 
the heart. To him education is nothing but cultivation of 
the heart through which the Lord speaks. Swamiji deno- 
unced all sorts of religious fanaticism, dogmatism and sec- 
tarianism. All great hearts always try to harmonise the con- 
flicting sects. Sri Ramkrishna and his noble disciple tried to 
bring this marvellous harmony of all religions and establish: 
a universal religion for mankind. Swamiji said that we have 
to “accept” all religions as true. This serves as the basis of 
universal religion. “We do not only tolerate but accept 
every religion and I am trying to preach it to the whole 
world. Different religions are not contradictory but various: 
phases of One eternal religion”, Referring to Sri Ramkrishna 
Swamiji says, “I learned from my Master the wonderful 


ati i orld are not contradictory or 
antagonistic”, “Sri Ramkrishna was so beautifully tolerant 
that every sect thought that he belonged to them. To him 
all religions Were true’? Gri Ramkrishna is the symbol of 
religious toleration, He preached universal religion. He 
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cular religious faith, nor should it be partial to any one 
particular religion. This provides ample scope for religious 
pursuits of Indian citizens according to their temperament 
and capacity. 

The real power of a nation lies not in its police or military 
but in its people enlightened with education. Vivekananda was 
greatly shocked when he found that majority of our country- 
men particularly the poor, the low and the down-trodden 
were deprived of minimum education. No nation can pros- 
per leaving its millions of people uneducated. It is a great 
national sin. Education of the masses is a pre-condition for 
national progress and development in all directions—social, 
economic, political and moral. Millions of our countrymen 
live in hunger and ignorance, The so-called fortunate educa- 
ted men pay little or no attention to the education of their 
fellow beings. Neglect of the masses for centuries is a great 
national sin and that is the cause of our downfall and degra- 
dation. Swamiji said, ‘‘I consider that the great national 
sin is the neglect of the masses, and that is one of the causes 
of our downfall. No amount of politics would be of any 
avail until the masses in India are once more well educated, 
well fed, and cared for’’.1® A nation is advanced in propor- 
tion as education and intelligence spread among the masses. 
That is why Vivekananda laid high priority and emphasis 
upon spread of education among the masses for our national 
resurgence and awakening. He said, “Educate and raise the 
masses, and then alone a nation is possible. ....... The real 
nation who live in cottages have forgotten their manhood, 
their individuality. They are to be educated’. * The 
only service to be done for our lower classes is to give pn 
education. to develop their lost indiyidually.’’*° Swamiji’s 
plan for the uplift of the masses is the most constructive, 
practical and comprehensive. He touched the vital chord in 


Re Aid lt A MD is 

18. ©. W. Vol. V, p. 152. 3 

19. C. W. Vol. VIII, p. 307. x 
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this matter. ‘Through education, faith in one’s own self, 
and through faith in one’s self the inherent Brahman is wa- 
King up in them, while the Brahman in him is gradually be- 
coming dormant’. The great spiritual truths must be 
brought: within their reach. According to Vivekananda that 
should be the first task in mass education. 


Mass-education must rely mainly on audio-visual media. 
For the most part, instruction should be oral. The masses 
should be taught in vernaculars. The mother-tongue should 
be the medium of instruction of the masses. They must 
know the ideas and information through their own vernacu- 
lars. Side by side he emphasised Sanskrit education because 
of the glorious tradition of the Sanskrit language—the mine 
of India’s cultural heritage. The main cause of mass illite- 
racy in India, as Vivekananda realised, is the mass poverty. 
So eradication of poverty is a pre-condition of eradication of 
mass illiteracy. Grinding poverty of the masses prevents 
them from receiving education. Schools may be increased 
in large numbers but due to poverty they may not be able to 
attend the schools. If the poor boy can not come to educa- 
tion, education must go to him. Vivekananda puts it in this 
Way : “If the mountain does not come to Muhammed, 
Muhammed Must go to the mountain’’, Vivekananda gave 
a call to the wandering and self-sacrifying Sannyasins to go 

t only to preach the gospel 
Geography, Science, 
Commerce, etc. Preaching and 
in hand. The approach should be 
One of sympathy and love. “The lower Classes will gradually 
awaken and make a united front against the clever educated 
nger be able to re 
long before socialistic 
hina. Swamiji 
Society to love, 
Masses. That 
is sure to produc 
ion produces g 


regimes 
gave a passionate 
think, pray and 

is the lesson of 
e mixed results— 

Good act ood effect bad 
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action, bad. But good and bad are both bondages of the 
soul. Only non-attachement to work will have, no binding 
effect on our soul. This is the solution reached in Gita. This 
non-attachment to work can be gained only if one works 
like a master and not as a slave. Karma-yoga means work 
without expectation or want and without question. Self-less 
work, and work with freedom and love constitute the real 
path of salvation. That is the slogan raised by Vivekananda 
which touches the hearts of youths of India. Thus Swamiji 
wanted to instil certain universal and eternal values in the 
minds of future generations of India through education. 


The re-awakening of India in the 19th Century has in- 
fused into the people of this country a new life and a new 
hope. Imbued with this new spirit of resurgence, leaders in 
all walks of life emerged. Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of 
the Nation, was one of them in the field of politics. The 
foundations for this were surely laid by Swami Vivekananda, 
the great nationalist, the prophet and patriot-monk of India. 
Though Swamiji was a spiritual leader, he was a true natio- 
nalist, a fire-brand of social revolution. With the inspira- 
tion of Swamiji Gandhiji has introduced spirituality or 
morality in the arena of Indian politics. Gandhiji himself 
has acknowledged that Swamiji was a great patriot. 


Swamiji’s patriotism and nationalism were very much in- 
tense. He keenly felt India is superior to West in respect of 
spiritually which she could give to the West; but before 
doing this she. must prepare herself. The first step in this 
regard, Swamiji believed, is the unity of India. The next 
step is that India must rise through hard work and through 
self-less service. Swamiji taught the lessen of ‘‘Karma-yoga’’ 
to the Indian people. India can not rise so long as her 
people are down-trodden, the poor millions illiterated and 
have to suffer from innumerable maladies. So there was an 
urgent need for nation-building activities. This is the teach- 
ing of Swamiji. “Jnana-yoga’’ is, no doubt, higher than 
“‘Karma-yoga’’. But without ‘‘Karma’”’ no one can achieve 
higher. wisdom. So Swamiji exhorted his countrymen to 
wake-up and build a strong and vigorous nation. Swamiji 
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gave to the West the ‘‘mantra’’ of ‘‘Jnana-yoga’’, but to the 
East the ‘‘mantra’’ of. ‘‘Karma-yoga’’. 


SECTION — V 


The Ramkrishna—Vivekananda 
Monastic Order 


At the time of passing away Sri Ramkrishna directed 
Narendranath Dutta (later Vivekananda) to look after the 
dedicated youths so that they might not give up the path of 
God-realisation. Swamiji felt the spirit of his Guru and 
decided to do something tangible to keep the flame of spiri- 
tuality burning and to propagate the teachings and message 
of his master, his ideal and his hero in life. Swamiji claimed 
to be the voice of Sri Ramkrishna. On May 1, 1897, the 
brother-disciples of Sri Ramkrishna sat together and decided 
that without a strict organisation nothing lasting could be 
established. At the initial Stage only sixteen direct disciples 
(according to another version it is fifteen) was associated 
with the establishment of the Monastic Order. It ‘is evident 
from two listes supplied by Swami Shivananda.! 


1. Later (Ramchandra’s servant) — Adbhutananda 
2. Niranjan Ghosh — Niranjanananda 
3. Narendranath Dutta — Vivekananda 

4. Rakhal Chandra Ghosh — Brahmananda 
5. Gopal (the elder) Dada — Advaitananda 
6. Mahendranath Gupta — Sr “M” 

7. Taraknath Ghosal — Shivananda 

8. Jogendranath Chaudhury — Yogananda 

9! 


Sharat Chandra Uhakravarty 
10. Kaliprosad Chandra 


— Abhedananda 
11. Subodh Ghosh 


— Subodhananda 
12. Harinath Chattapadhyaya 


— Turiyananda 
1. Note—The list is compiled i i 


two sources viz, (a) Th 
Rolland, (b) History 
Mission—Swami Gam 


— , Saradananda 
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13. Baburam Ghosh — Premananda 

14. Tulsi Charan Dutta — Nirmalananda 
15. Shashibhusan — Ramkrishnananda 
16, Gangadhar Ghatak — Akhandananda. 


According to third version the list is of seventeen and 
the seventeenth name is Hariprasanna Chatterjee (Vijnana- 
nanda). Swami Jnanananda (Daksha) was a new entrant. As 
early as 1888, Swami Vivekananda met Sharat Chandra Gupta 
near Vrindaban, who later became known as Swami Sada 
nanda. 


The name of Swami Trigunatitananda (Sarada) is included 
in a list of Swami Shivananda. Perhaps it is out of mistake. 
Sarada was not a direct disciple of Sri Ramkrishna. Sarada 
met Sri Ramkrishna no doubt, but he was actually a disciple 
of Vivekananda. 


The Monastic Order founded by Vivekananda and others 
consists of twin-organisations—The Ramkrishna Math and 


‘The Ramkrishna Mission. 


The Math and the Mission are really the two aspects, the 
monastic and philanthropic, of the same organisation, both 
‘controlled by the General Gouncil of the Order at Balur 
near Calcutta. Both the organisations are based on the ideals 
of renunciation and service of ancient ascetic life. Yet there 
is a distinction between the two. The Math is a sacred 
abode of spiritual devotees or regular monks who have re- 
nounced the world. Its main function is preaching in diffe- 
rent ways and realisation of God. The spiritual activities of 
the Ramkrishna Order are virtually carried out by this sister 
organisation. It has no mass or community contact. While 
the Ramkrishna Mission is a broader organisation with mani- 
fold humanitarian services. Service to humanity is its watch- 
word. Teaching and service are its two main components. 
Without mass contact these activities can not be carried out. 
The Ramkrishna Mission believes in never losing contact 
with the Hindu rank and file; it remains within the bosom 
of the church and of society, and from thence carries out 
reforms for the benefit of the whole community.. The idea 
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of the Mission is to awaken the higher conscience of Hin- 
duism. ‘‘The Order divided into two twin institutions, with 
a considerable difference between them : for the first, the 
Ramkrishna Math, is a purely monastic body with its Maths 
and Ashramas ; its legal status was established during 1899 ; 
it is vowed to the maintenance and the diffusion of the Uni- 
versal Religion ; the second institution is the Ramkrishna 
Mission, which exercises jurisdiction over all works of public 
utility, both philanthropic and charitable ; it is open to lay- 
men as well as to religious, and is under the government of 
the trustees and President of the Math. It was legally regis- 
tered in April, 1909, after Vivekananda’s death, The orga- 
nisations are at once akin, allied, and yet separate. 


“The Ramkrishna Order is not commi 
cular creed, community or country : it stands for humanity 
itself. Its source of Strength is its universalism, its readiness to 
accept every thought, every emotion that comes from the pure 
spirit of man”.? The Order accepts both Indian spiritual 
traditions and western science and scientific thinking. It 
thinks that combination of the two is possible and it advo- 
cates this to be the need of the hour. It makes a fine and 
splendid balance of the two—ancient wisdom of India and 


modern scientific knowledge of the west, Vedic revivalism 
and Western modernism. 


tted to any parti- 


God-realisation is the sole object of the monks of the 


Ramkrishna Order. Yet they run schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, homes, arts and craft centres ; collect donations for- 
various relief works, teach and practice agriculture ; they 
edit and publish magazines, write and publish books and 
make speeches. They do these things with great zeal, devo- 
tion and efficiency. Selfless Service is the cherished mission 
of their life. They render service to others with love. 
with utmost humility. Service to men is, regarded by 
them, service to God Himself. In servicing men they do not 


2; Ramkrishna Order of Monks : 
ticism—Swami Lokeswarananda, 
Vol. pp. 440-41. 


New Orientation of Monas- 
—Vivekananda Centenary 
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make any distinction. Even the worst of men receive from 
them respectful treatment, for they also have God in them 
—they are also God. ‘‘Thus, the novelty about the Ram- 
krishna Order is that it preaches not only God-realisation, 
but also service to humanity. Be God and make others also 
God—this was the message of Swami Vivekananda. The 
Ramkrishna Order tries to follow this message as far as pos- 
sible. Its first concern is God-realisation. Service is a means 
to that end.’’* 


Spirit of toleration is another characteristic feature of the 
Ramkrishna Order. The Order has practised tolerance 
throughout its history. It is tolerant not only in the matter 
of religious thoughts and practices, but also in other matters 
where there is room for controversy and conflict. Through- 
out its history it has also fought against social injustice. The 
Mission repudiates casteism in all forms and untouchability 
in its all kinds of manifestations. The Mission does not 
keep any distinction of caste, either among the permanent 
residents or among visitors. It is by indirect methods the 
Mission tries to put an end to these social evils. 


The spiritual legacy left by Ramkrishna and Vivekananda 
got fruition in the hands of the wise and laborious farmers of 
the Ramkrishna Math (monastery) and Mission. The mission 
of Ramkrishna was placed under the care of the great reli- 
gious order—the Ramkrishna Mission which was founded in 
May, 1897. Originally it was a single organisation. The 
original foundation became twin organisations into a Math 
and a Mission on May 14, 1909. Initially the order had 
twofold activity—preaching and social work. But in course 
Of time the aims of the Mission were classified into three 
classes : ad 

1. OHARITABLE WORKS. 
2. MISSIONARY WORKS. 
3. EDUCATIONAL WORKS.* 


3. Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Volume, pp. 448. 
4. The Life of Vivekananda and the Universal Gospal, 
—Romain Rolland, p. 320. : 
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At the time of foundation of the Ramkrishna Mission the 
following aims were formulated : 


T 


e a ee Bl 
5. The Life of Vivekanand; 


Its aim is to preach the truths which Ramkrishna, for 
the good of humanity, preached and taught by the 
practice of his own life, and to help others to put 
them into practice in their lives for their temporal, 
mental and spiritual progress. 


Its duty is to direct in a fitting spirit the activities of 
this movement for the establishment of fellowship 
among the followers of different religions, knowing 


them all to be only so many forms of one underlying 
Eternal Religion. 


Its methods of action are : (a) “to train men so as 
to make them competent to teach such knowledge or 
sciences as are conducive to the material and spiritual 
welfare of the masses ; (b) to promote and encou- 
rage arts and industries ; c) to introduce and spread 
among the people in general Vedantic and other reli- 
gious ideas as elucidated ‘in the life of Ramkrishna 


It was to have two branches of action: The first to 
be Indian : Maths (monasteries) and Ashramas (con- 
vents for retreat) were to be established in different 
parts of India for the education of Sannyasins and lay 
brethren (householders) as may be willing to devote 
their lives to the teaching of others. The second 


foreign : it was to send members of the Order into 
countries outside India for the foundation of spiritual 
centres, and for creating a cl 


a Ose relationship and 
Spirit of mutual help and Sympathy between the 
foreign and the Indian centres. 


The Aims and Ideals of the 


spiritual and humanitarian, it would have no connec- 


tion with politics.s The Mission is also based on the 
principle of non-violence, 


Mission being purely 


a and the Universa 


l Gospel, 
—Romain Rolland, pp. 120-21, i 
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The definitely social, humanitarian, and ‘pan-human’ 
apostolic nature of the order founded by Vivekananda 
is obvious. But its real object was the good of the 


masses. 

The Ramkrishna Mission synthesises the two great forces, 
the ancient and modern, the Eastern wisdom and Western 
knowledge, the Indian spirituality and Western rationality. 
The Ramkrishna Mission combines all that is best in Hin- 
duism and the West. The Mission has weded the new to the 
old in an excellent and effective manner. It has created a 
bridge between the old and the new, the East and the West. 
This spirit of unison is clearly visible in the renaissance of 
Indian culture. The Mission holds out the hand of fellow- 
ship to the West. The followers of Sri Ramkrishna admit 
westerners, not only into their sanctuaries but into their 
ranks—into their holy order of Sannyasins, and have insis- 
ted on their reception on equal footing by all, even by the 
orthodox monks. The hereditary Order of Ramkrishna and 
Vivekananda has made it a rule never to take anything into 
the world that makes for division, but only what makes for 
union. Its sole object is ‘‘to bring about harmony and co- 
‘operation between the beliefs and doctrines of the whole 
community—to reconcile religions among themselves and to 
reconcile classes and nations—to found brotherhood of all 
men and all peoples. It seeks to create a new human type, 
wherein the highest powers at present scattered and fragmen- 
‘tary, and the diverse and complementary energies of man 
“shall be combined—the heights of intelligence towering above 
the clouds, the sacred wood of love, and the rivers of ac- 
tion’’.® The Mission symbolizes the last great social and 
religious movement of the renascent India im the 19th cen- 
tury: ‘‘It stands for social and religious reform but takes its 
inspiration from the ancient culture of India. Judged from 
this point of view the Mission is eminently pro-Indian. It 
holds up the pure Vedantic doctrine, as its ideal, and aims- 
at the development of the highest spirituality inherent in 


6. The Life cf Vivekananda and Universal Gospal, 
Rolland, Note 1. pp. 330-31. 
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man ; but at the same time it recognises the value and a 
lity of later developments in Hinduism such as ae ee 
of images’’.? Thus the Mission combines both edant 
monotheism and Puranic idolatry as Ramkrishna pee 
trated in and through his life. Ramkrishna showed ee 
spiritual devotion through the worship of Mother Goddess 
‘Kali’ in his life. He even practised and taught that the 
worship of images may be utilised as an excellent means of 
developing the highest spiritual fervour in men. He pleaded 
that God may be realised both with form and without form. 
Some people regard this as paradoxical or contradictory. 
Another characteristic feature of the Mission is a belief 
in the truth of all religions. It pleads and practices unity of 
all religions. Its ideal is the establishment of universal reli- 
gion. ‘All the different religious views are but different 
Ways leading to the same goal’, was the characteristic ex- 
pression of the Great Master. Allah, Hari, Krishna, Christ, 
Buddha etc. are but different names unde: 
the same great God. It is just like collecting water from 
the same tank going by different stairs and with different 
pots by different classes of religious people. Ramkrishna 
practised all the great religions in his life such as Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity ete. and came to the conclusion that 
“He is both one and many, with and without forms, and 
may be conceived either as a great universal spirit or through 
different symbols”, This catholic and broad view is the 


need of the hour when the present world is divided into so 
many narrow and hostile religious camps. which make reli- 
gion a.symbol for hate and discord instead of love and 
brotherhood. Thus Ramkrishna Mission stands for univer- 
sal brotherhood, and harmony of religious faiths, 


The success of the Mission in 
several other causes. Firstly, 
ing zeal. It has no ambition 
like the Brahma or the Arya 
order disseminating reformi 


r which we worship 


and outside India is due to 
it has no aggressive proselytis- 
to develop into a separate sect 
Samaj. It is a purely monastic 
ng ideas among the masses. 


7. An Advanced History of India—Majumdar, Roychaudhury 
and Dutta, p. 885 i 
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Secondly, it takes social service as one of its cherished ideals 
and goals. It pleads and propagates that God is present in 
every living creature and he makes no distinction between 
the rich and the poor, the high and the low. So the Mission 
believes that God may be realised in and through service to 
humanity and with this end in view it undertakes a large 
number of humanitarian and philanthropic services. The 
Mission materialises this great ideal with great zeal and de- 
votion by establishing many humanitarian institutions in and 
outside India such as schools both for boys and girls, general 
degree colleges, training colleges, craft centres, charitable 
dispensaries, hospitals, students’ homes, Orphanages, Poly- 
technics and Engineering schools, Agricultural institutes, 
schools for blind boys and librarianship and night schools. 
It holds regular spiritual and cultural classes and arranges 
occasional lectures in its different centres. It has libraries 
and reading rooms in most of its centres. It has eleven prin- 
cipal publication centres conducting more than twelve jour- 
nals as well as publishing numerous books in different lan- 
guages. The Order possesses the following Reviews : 


Three monthly Reviews at Calcutta (two in Bengali : 
Udbodhan and Visvavani, and one in Hindi = 
Samanvaya: One in Tamil at Madras ; Sri Ram- 
krishna Vijayam; one in Malayalam : Prabuddha 
Keralam; two monthlies and one weekly in English : 
Prabuddha Bharata at Mayavati, Vedanta Kesari at 
Madras, The Morning Star at Patna, and one in Guj- 
rati; a monthly Review in English : Voice of Truth 
(it has now been discontinued) ; a monthly Review in 
English in the United States : The Message of the 
East. - 

“Tn 1979-80 there were altogether 119 centres in the Math 
and Mission, including the Headquarters, of which 54 were 
Mission centres, 22 combined Math and Mission centres, and. 
43 Math centres. Of these 89 were in India, and the rest 
outside. There were also over 20 sub-centres in India and 
abroad. Main types of permanent work done by the Math 
and Mission are given below : 
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J. Medical Service : 13 indoor Hospitals with 46,704 
patients, and 78 outdoor dispensaries with 45,49,220 
cases. 


Il. Educational work : (a) 93 students’ homes including 
orphanages with 10,272 boys and 1,071 girls. 
(b) Five degree colleges with 3,940 students. f 
(c) Nine Teachers’ Training Colleges and Institutes 
with 754 trainees. i 
(d) 25 Polytechnic and Engineering Schools with: 
1,592 students. 
(e) 3 Agricultural Institutes with 1,501 students. 
(£) 42 High Schools with 21,599 boys and 10,149 
girls, and 431 lower-grade schools with 23,518 boys 
and 11,044 girls.’’® 


The temporary relief works undertaken by the Math and 
Mission during the same year included (a) famine relief, 
(b) flood relief, (c) drought relief, (d) cyclone relief, (e) 
cholera relief, (f) earthquake relief, (g) fire relief, (h) Ganga- 
sagar Mela sanitary relief, (i) Kumbha Mela relief, (j) refugee 
relief, (k) riot relief, (1) small pox relief and (m) test relief 
etc. 

In particular, the uplift of the down-trodden and the dumb 
millions of India forms the chief plank of the Mission’s plat- 
patriotic and nationalistic 
brotherhood (internationa- 


omity of nations. Swamiji 
brotherhood can only be 
s and in this respect India 
can do this she must enjoy 
ising her own status. The 
k of Swamiji is clearly re- 
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Swamiji for the first time in the modern age boldly pro- 
claimed before the world the superiority of Hindu culture and 
civilization, the greatness of her past and the hope for her 
future. ‘‘A refreshing boldness and consciousness of in- 
herent strength marked the utterances of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. This, combined with his patriotic zeal, made him 
an embodiment of the highest ideals of the renascent Indian 
nation”. He was, to quote the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, 
“the first Hindu whose personality won demonstrative re- 
cognition abroad for India’s ancient civilisation and her new- 
born claim to nationhood”. Inspite of adverse criticisms 
levelled against the existing pattern of works of the Ram- 
krishna Order, it can undoubtedly be said that the Order is 
the only and true torch-bearer of the high ideals and burning 
patriotism of Swami Vivekananda. 
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This volume is the product of continuous 
teaching and research at the post-graduate 
level. This is a comprehensive book 
on the educational aspect of Indian 
Renaissance. Indian Renaissance is the 
most fascinating and formative period in 
modern Indian History. Truly speaking 
the period saw the birth of modern India 
and the beginning ofa series of thought- 
movements with far-reaching consequences, 
Every aspect of our national life was 
coloured and shaped by this all-embracing 
cu.tural revolution—the religion, society, 
political thinking, literature and education. _ 
It was the western education as well as 
the education in our ancient cultural 
values jointly produced the ‘New Awa- 
kening’ in India. Jt is this education which 
at the same time is both the cause and 
effect of renaissance. The Renaissance 
created an intensive urge for education, 
and education paved the way for new 
regeneration of India. In the present 
volume not only milestones but yardstones 
of the brilliant and dazzling phase of the 
modern Indian history have been discussed 
with utmost precision and careful analysis. 
A careful analysis has been made to focus 
the divergént forces that have shaped the 
Indian Renaissance in the 19th century in 
an impartial manner. Impartiality-is the 
essence of historical work. The book 
altogether contains nine chapters dealing 
with different personalities and groups 
contributing to the Renaissance movement. 
From Chapter two to nine (Rammohan 
10 Vivekananda) are research oriented 
papers rich in new ideas and facts. 
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